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Anniversary Observances 
On March 19 the New York Adult 


Education Council marked its 25th anni- 
versary with an open house and recep 
also the silver anni 
versary vear for the University of Illi 
University Extension. 
The major event of the observance will 


April 25 featuring 


be a convocation on 
an address by David Dodds Henry, Uni- 


versity President 
The Institute ot 

Labor Relations at 

will mark ten years of service with an 


inniversary labor management confer 


ence scheduled for Newark on May 14. 


Manage 


Rutgers 


nt and 
niversity 


Institutes and Conferences 
“Organized Religion and the 
Person’ is the theme of the eighth an 
nual Southern Conference on Gerontol- 
ogy to be held at the University of 
Florida, April 10 and 11. Clergymen 


of national yrominence representing 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic faiths 
will parti ipate in the conference as 
well is speakers from the disciplines of 


Son iology ind psychiatry. 

From February 26 through March 2 
the University of California, 
reles, and the Center for the Study of 


Liberal Educ ition tor Adults cO-sp n 
sored i liberal ed ition seminar it 
Lake Arrowhead. Participating in the 


conference were deans ar | directors of 


University Extension programs on the 


west coast 


A conference-seminar on “the art an 


science of le idership n continui edu 
cation” is scl duled for Mich 1 State 
University, June 15-18 The stitute 
18 part ul rly designed for junior lead 
ers” in university extension and evening 
colleges who are presently preparing for 
broader and more demanding leader 


idult education. 
The National Association of 
School Adult Educators will 


an institute for state 


Publi 
conduct 
directors of adult 
education at Princeton, New Jersey, April 
11-18. The made l 


institute is possible 


WCWws..- 


by a from the Fund for Adult 


Education and its primary purpose is to 
provide an understanding of an increased 
knowledge about the arts, sciences, and 
humanities in today’s world 


Richard Beckhard Associates will hold 
its seventh annual clinic on planning 
conferences and workshops in New York 
City from April 16-18. The clinic is de- 
signed for individuals who arrange large 
meetings 


grant 


and seek additional planning 
skills. 


New Jersey and Minnesota recently 
completed the second in a series of 
three training workshops each of these 
states is currently offering for local direc- 


tors of public school adult education. 


Adult Education Councils and 
Associations 


The Terre Haute, Indiana, Adult Edu 
cation a direc- 


Association is preparing 
local adult education organiza- 


tory ot 
tions. The Association has also prepared 
and is distributing a resource book for 
publicity chairmen of Terre Haute organ- 
izations. 


Each meeting of the Adult Education 
Club of Greater Washington features 
round tables of the members in various 
interest During the luncheon, 
representatives of the interest groups 
sit together and make plans for con- 
tinuing activities throughout the month. 


Che spe 


groups. 


iker at the February meeting was 
Dr. Thelma Dreis who reported on her 
recent tour of Africa, during which she 
studied community action and adult edu 


cation programs. 


“Missiles-Math-Money” was the sub- 
ject of the quarterly dinner of the Adult 
Education Council of Denver held on 
February 12. The purpose of the meet 
ing was to provide members of the 
Council with an analysis of the way in 
which educational institutions in Denver 
were meeting the new challenges of the 
»pa e age 

Washington University, in St. Louis, 
as been given a grant of $150,000 to 
organize and conduct a three-year dem- 
onstration of a new approach to informal 
adult education in a metropolitan area. 
The demonstration will emphasize new 
patterns in community organization, pri- 


iarily through television 


OUR COVER PHOTO 


A view of the entrance to Curtiss Hall, 
Iowa State College, Ames, which is ob- 
serving its Centennial this year. Curtiss 
Hall is headquarters for the Cooperative 
Extension Agriculture and 
Home Economics, the largest adult ed- 
ucation program conducted by the col- 


Service in 


lege. Through it farm and home prac- 
tices taught students in the classroom are 
carried to families throughout the state. 


Library Notes 


The public library of the District 
of Columbia has joined with the D. C. 
Motion Picture and TV Council and the 
Jewish Community Center in presenting 
a program of films entitled “Washington 
Documentary Theatre.” 

Nebraska and Wisconsin been 
awarded grants from the American Li- 
brary Association for the development 
of a library-community project. In Ne- 
braska the project director is Mrs. Verna 
Wright of the staff of the State Library 
Commission. The Wisconsin director is 
Kenneth Duchac on the staff of the Free 
Library Commission. Applications from 
additional states to participate in the 
library-community project will be con- 
sidered again this spring by the ALA 
Office for Adult Education. 


have 


Adult 


The Seattle public schools are con- 
ducting an extensive series of community 
conferences on education, The commu- 
nity conferences have been scheduled in 


25 schools in various parts of Seattle. 


Education 


The Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ice of the NEA has received a special 
grant from the National Education Asso- 
ciation to develop materials designed to 
assist local school programs use educa- 
tional means in involving the public in 
discussions about the methods and goals 
of public education. Dr. Jean Grambs, 
Director of Adult Education for Prince 
George County, Maryland, has been as- 
signed to develop materials. A conference 
of educators and social scientists will be 
held in Washington April 3-4 as the first 
step in the preparation of the materials 


Elwin B. Svenson and Warren Schmidt 
are the newly appointed Assistant Direc- 
tors of the University of California Ex- 
tension at Los Angeles. 


Myrtle Black, Director of Adult Edu 
cation for the Flint Public 
presented with a plaque for meritorious 
January 9 at a banquet ar- 
ranged in her honor by the Adult Edu 
cation Association of Michigan 


Schools, was 


service on 


The University of Chicago has been 
granted $2,856,083 to establish a center 
for continuing education. The grant was 
made available to the University of Chi- 
cago by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
3attle Creek, Michigan. 


The National University Extension As 
Division of Correspondence 
Study, has announced publication of its 
new “Guide to Correspondence Study.” 


sociation, 


The guide lists college and high school 
corresponde nce courses that are identified 
with and sponsored by accredited col- 


leges and universities. 


The largest enrollment in its 23-year 
history has been recorded this year by 
New York University’s adult school, a 
division of general education. More than 
7,000 men and women are taking non- 
degree courses in the evening, afternoon, 
and Saturday programs. The number of 
students is up by 11 per cent over last 
year. 
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all for Volunteors! 


From RAY LEWIS, Chairman, May Membership Drive 
An appeal directed to all AEA members and ADULT LEADERSHIP subscribers. 
We want NAMES! AND MORE NAMES! PLEASE SEND US NAMES! 


The month of May—next month—has been designated as Membership Month by the AEA Delegate 
Assembly. Not that new members aren’t welcomed every month—they are. But next month we are go- 
ing to make a special effort to build our membership and extend our services to a large number of 


people we don’t reach in the other months. 


x*nwekK* 


To do this, we need the help of every member and subscriber. Here’s what we hope you will do: 


1. Search your mind and study any lists you have around. Think of people who ought to belong to 
our country’s only national organization that is concerned with the advancement of the whole field of 
adult education. We’re thinking here of the people who ought to belong because of the depth of 


their interest or the nature of their work, or both such as: 


a. Administrative staff members, supervisors, and teachers in adult programs in established agen- 


cies, such as public schools, colleges and universities, libraries, and group-work agencies. 


b. Professional and volunteer leaders who have part-time responsibility for adult education pro- 


grams in agricultural extension, churches and synagogues, business and industry, labor unions. 


c. Education or program committee chairmen in PTA’s, League of Women Voters, women’s clubs, 


service clubs, health organizations, and other voluntary associations. 


xnwkK k 


2. Either write their names and addresses on the back of this form and return it to us. (Postage is 


paid.) Or, if you have an already-printed list or directory, send it to us bodily. For example, if you 
are the director of a city-wide evening school or college program, send us the list of your staff and 


teachers. We'll see that they get a personalized invitation to join the AEA. 


3. If possible, follow up with as many of the people whose names you send us as you can, with a 


phone call or note, urging them to join. 


THANKS FOR YOUR HELP. 
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From: (Your name). 


(Address) 


| suggest you send invitations to join the AEA to the following people: (Please print) 
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EDITOR 


NICHOLAS P. MITCHELL, Director of Exten- 
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Education Association of the U.S.A., 743 
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is for one year's subscription to “ADUL T LEADER- 
SHIP. 


Subscription price to 
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non-members: mestic, 
Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $0, 00. 


ice to the Circulation 
Office, including an old address label, is neces- 
sary for change of address. 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP is published monthly, except 
July and August, by the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United 


States of America, with 


april, 1958 
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By JOHN B. HOLDEN 


A SURVEY OF PARTICIPATION 


L ast year about 8,000,000 adults 
in the United States enroiled in and 
attended a series of adult educa- 
tion classes or group meetings 
which met three or more times. 
This estimate was based on the 
number of individuals between 14 
and 34 years of age not enrolled in 
regular school and all persons over 
34 who participated in adult edu- 
cation activities. Another 161,000 
adults it is estimated (over 20 years 
old) attended elementary and high 
school classes. An additional 710,000 
adults were identified as part time 
college or university students. 

These estimates were based on an 
October, 1957, survey made by the 
Bureau of Census in collaboration 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 
The study was based on data col- 
lected from a sample of 35,000 
households located in 330 sample 
areas comprising 638 counties and 
independent cities located through- 
out the United States. This is the 
first time a national estimate of 
adult education participation has 
been made through a. scientific 
sample by the Census Bureau. This 
study was made possible by a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
to the Adult Education Association 
which in turn contracted with the 
Census Bureau. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation collaborated in preparing 
the survey questions and _ instruc- 
tions to enumerators for the adult 
education items. 

In the sample survey, each per- 
son who participated in adult edu- 


JOHN B. HOLDEN, spec ialist in Gen- 
eral Adult Education for the US. 
Office of Education, writes an inter- 
pretative report on the questions asked 
by the Census Bureau in the October 
1957 Population Survey and the im- 
plic ations of the data aSS€ mble d It is 
hoped, Mr. Holden writes, that thé 
adult education questions can be in- 
cluded in the 1960 Census, since their 
answers would be valuable to adult 
educ ators. 


FOUR ESSENTIAL POINTS REGARDING THIS SURVEY 


This report of a partial census of adult education enrollments repre- 
sents one of the really significant milestones in the historical development 
of our field. It gives us the beginning of a statistical foundation for plan- 


ning, evaluating, and interpreting adult education as a part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


Important as this survey is, it has several shortcomings that could lead 
to serious misinterpretation of the findings if not understood. Every reader 
is urged to approach these statistics with these cautions in mind: 


1. The total enrollment figure excludes enrollments in several import- 
ant types of adult educational activities, such as religious education, ‘cor- 
respondence study, on-the-job training, telecourses, and others, that have 
been included in previous estimates of participation in adult education. 
So it would be in error to quote this sample survey as showing that “only 
8,000,000 adults were enrolled in organized educational activities.” 


2. The distribution of enrollments among subject areas (Table |) and 
agencies (Table Il) includes only a very small fraction of the total enroll- 
ments. These statistics represent only the subject and agency first thought 
of by each respondent. Thus the highly unrealistic figure of 375,000 for 
agricultural extension enrollments appears in Table Il. The Cooperative 
Extension Service’s own careful statistical system reports that 10,290,870 
families were reached by their educational services in 1956. Similar dis- 
tortions could be demonstrated in the other categories of Tables | and II. 


3. These statistics represent largely what the respondents interpreted 
in their own minds as being adult educational. It is well known that in 
many people’s minds education is limited to formal classrooms. This stereo- 
type tended to be reinforced by the flash cards given to the respondents 
by the interviewers to help them identify their adult educational activities. 
The order of the listing on the flcish cards was: 


1. Regular School 6. Trade, Business, 

2. Civic and Public Affairs or Technical Courses 

3. General Education 7. Agricultural Courses 

4. Home and Family Living 8. Recreational Skills, or Crafts 
5. Americanization Classes 9. Other Classes or Activities. 


It is probably safe to assume that many people just didn’t think of some 
of the non-classroom educational programs they engage in, especially 
in the informal settings of their churches, clubs, union halls, community 
centers, and places of work. 


4. One member of the family had to report on the activities of all 
other adults in the family. It is possible—even likely—that many partici- 
pations were missed in this filtering process. How many wives, for ex- 
ample, are familiar with the educational programs their husbands engage 
in at their club, union, or place of work? 


As John Holden points out, this survey is probably more useful in pro- 
viding a base for observing future trends than in providing an accurate 
picture of the present status of adult education. 


MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 
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IN ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES 


Report of a study made by the AEA in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Census 


cation was counted once although 
he may have attended more than 
one course or meeting during that 
period. 

In previous estimates ot partici- 


TABLE I 


Persons Enrolled in Certain Types of Group 
Adult Education Activities: October, 1957 
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pation in adult education, there has 
been very little effort to eliminate 
duplicate enrollments within one 
agency, and it would be even more 
difficult to distinguish among regis- 
trations in different adult education 
agencies. For example, a person 
could be enrolled in a Y.M.C.A. 
swimming class, a library's Great 
Books Program and a public school 
inte ‘national discussion group. 

For this survey, adult education 
was defined as those organized 
educational programs which pro- 
vide opportunity for adults and out- 
of-school youth to further their 
education, regardless of previous 
educational attainment. Activities 
which were primarily social, recre- 
ational, or for the purpose of pro- 
ducing goods were not included. 

For the purpose of this study, 
many well-established programs 
and accepted types of adult edu- 

cation were not included. The focus 

was placed upon education through 
organized classes and group meet- 
ings requiring physical attendance 
at three or more sessions. Not in- 
cluded were participants in corres- 
pondence courses, individual in- 
struction, private lessons, one and 
two-session group meetings, educa- 
tion by radio and TV, sell. directed 
study, or on-the-job training. 


Flash Cards 


The data are based on replies to 
the enumerators inquiry as to 
whether the person had attended 
any class or group meeting three 
or more times during the past 12 
months. This question was accom- 
panied by a flash card shown the 
respondent by the interviewer. 

The types of adult education 
were listed in the same order as in 


1958 


april, 


Types of Adult Education Activity 

Total 

Civic and public affairs 

General Education 

Home and Family Living 

Americanization 

Trade, Business, Technical 

Agricultural Courses 


Recreational Skills 
Other (specify 


Table I. The replies were usually 
given by the interviewed person 
for all adults living in the same 
dwelling unit. If the respondent 
indicated participation in any one 
such class or group meeting, the 
question was then asked “What 
type of institution or agency con- 
ducted the activity?” If the respon- 
dent mentioned several categories, 
the interviewer was instructed to 
record the first category appearing 
on the flash card. 

The primary purpose of using 
the flash card was to help the 
respondent get a_ better 
standing of the great variety of 
activities. The flash card also = 
some indication of the spread o 
participation in several large sie. 
gories. Multiple enrollments for 
one individual could not be re- 
corded because of procedural limi- 
tations. Space restrictions on the 
interview schedule limited the num- 
ber of courses or types of adult 
education and also the number of 
institutions or agencies. 


under- 


A person was regarded as en- 
rolled in adult educstion only if 
the course was primarily educa- 
tional in nature. The enumerators 
were instructed not to count the 
following types of group meetings: 
those primarily religious in nature; 


Persons Enrolled Per Cent 
8,270,000 100 
1,043,000 13 
1,178,000 14 

991,000 12 
107,000 1 
2,611,000 32 
352,000 } 
921,000 11 
1,068,000 13 


activities that were largely social, 
recreational or for amusement; 
political rallies; routine annual, 
monthly or weekly business ses- 
sions and meetings of lodges and 
fraternal groups. If organizations 
were to plan and provide an edu- 
cational program for their mem- 
bers or others such as a leadership 
training program for Sunday School 
teachers, classes for learning skills 
in dancing, educational programs 
on how to conduct business meet- 
ings or how to plan programs, it 
was to be included. 

While a complete analysis is not 
yet available, some e arly results 
may be mentioned (Table 1). About 
one-third of the seciliohai not in 
regular school indicated 
trade, business or technical subjects 
as the area of their adult education 
poe ition. Almost as many adults 

27 per cent) were enrolle d in the 
se categories, General Adult Edu- 
cation and Civic and Public Affairs. 

Concerning institutions or agen- 
cies sponsoring adult education ac- 
tivities (Table II), about two mil- 
lion adults were estimated to be 
in programs sponsored by boards of 
education. Almost one million adults 
were enrolled in classes offered by 
colleges or 


classes, 


universities while an 
equal number were estimated to 
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About the same number of pro- 
fessional and technical people were 
enrolled in adult education as were 
clerical and sales people (Table 
IV). This table relates only to 
employed persons in adult educa- 
tion. The percentage of the total 
clerical and sales people enrolled 
in adult classes sponsored by ele- 


mentary and high school institu- 
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tions was 23 per cent, while 12 
per cent of the a and sales 
people were e nrolled i 1 programs 
mee red by colleges a universities. 
In the employed professional and 
technical category 31 per cent were 
enrolled in colle ‘ges and univer- 
sities, while about 18 per cent were 
enrolled in adult education classes 
offered by boards of education. 


In general the educational re- 
quirements of the occupation ap- 
pear to have a relationship to the 
per cent of participation in group 
adult education. For example, the 
professional and technical group 
had the largest number of years 3 
school completed and also had <¢ 
greater percentage of participé lai 
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ze wh 
rABLE 1 TABLE III joi 
Persons Enrolled in Institutions or Population 14 Years of Age and Over | of | 
Agencies per ET Certain Types By School Attainment and Proportion tim 
of Group a t Education Activities: Enrolled in Certain Types of 
tober, 1957 Group Adult Education! at t 
T 
= oe Lapa! % Participating in pek 
or Agency nrollec Adult Education | 
; | : 3 edt 
Potal 8,270,000 Total Functionally Illiterate. 9,116,000 1.4 Col 
: ; ee Enrolled in Adult Education 130,000 | it 
Elementary or High School. .| 1,776,000 Total with only Eighth Grade Education 20,567,000 2.7 = 
Community or Junior College | 267,000 Enrolled in Adult. Education 549,000 
College or [ nive rms y . 196,000 Total with only High School Education. . 30,710,000 10.5 in t 
Private, Trade or Business me Enrolled in Adult Education 3,223,000 | I fe 
School oes, 989,000 Total with Four Years of College 5,367,000 20.5 
Agricultural Extension Service 375,000 Enrolled in Adult Education 1,098,000 tak 
Library tet 29,000) Total with More than Four Yrs. College 2,269,000 25.5 spe 
Employer or Union $24,000 Enrolled in Adult Education 579,000 
Group-work Agency 1,115,000 —_ the 
a ier (specify 1,817,000 'Attainment figures from March 1957 CPS and Adult Edue: ation figures from October ~t 
Not Ascertainable 92,000 i957 CPS r 
1€ 
: be enrolled in classes provided by TABLE IV ak 
wrivate trade business schools. ids 
. 3 : Ymployved Persons Enrolled in Certain Types of 
sh Og 7 eterno am ge Employed P Enrolled in Certain Types of inv 
sroup WOT! — les were esti- Group Adult Education Activities, by Occupation my 
mated to have a little over one mil- October, 1957 WI 
lion participants. Because the data In Adult Ed ae < 
were based on a sample of the a ya — . — 
population, care should be exer- nase vee Pasicniatel 
cised in interpreting the figures. Total 5,756,000 100 56,322,000 100 
In cases where the numb - —— ee 2 
| Al , aly Professional, Technical | 1,422,000 25 4,607,000 | 8 
shown are small, the sampling varl- Farmers and Farm Managers 243,000 1 3,070,000 | 6 
ation may be relatively large. Here Managers, Officials and Pro- = 
. : , y : . yrietors, Exce “ar 167 2 5,755 ( = 
is an example of the sampling vari- ciptieal yl mgs Farm , ae Me Pn pao : 3 
ability of absolute estimates. The Craftsmen, Foremen 754,000 13 | 7,800,000 | 14 = 
number of persons 5 to 34 years Operatives ----| 620,000 | oer tg 11,821,000 21 =. 
f ; . . 1 OK Private Household and Serv- | aullll 
of age enrolled in school in 1957 hn. Wadheke 403.000 i. 6.718.000 12 
was estimated at 41,166,000. The Laborers. . 242,000 4 5,715,000 | _—_—'10 
chances are about 67 out of 100 
that a complete census would have ; " = eee e 
yielded a figure between 40,726,000 TABLE \ 
and 41,606,000. Enrollment in Adult Education Classes } ' 
re — ° . P Dar . Area ‘ _ , y 
The participation in adult edu- of Persons 14 years old and over who 7 5" 
ae ats were not enrolled in regular school, cal 
cation, as expected, increased as by age, for the United States: October, 1957 LF 
the school attainment increased. “ee 
During the year covered by the In adult education Not in Adult a 
survey only 1.4 per cent adults Age Total Adult Education toc 
: : " se ee VF OE lot Reporte 
who had completed less than five Number | Per Cent | Education | Not 1 sported - 
years of schooling were listed as Total, 14 yrs. & _ 
enrolled in some type of group over 105,560,000 8,270,000 | 7.8 96,593,000 | 697,000 ; e 
education: tivity while 955 ner = Vihar the 
educational activity, while 25.5 per 14 to 19 years 3,700,000| 505,000 | 13.6 3,130,000 65,000 | 
cent of those with more than four 20 to 29 years 18,495,000 | 1,900,000 | 10.3 16,484,000 111,000 ; tae 
: = = ' . 30 te s | $4.55 | 3,436 | 9.9 30,898,000 216,000 : 1e€ 
vears oO ollege (re e . 30 to 44 year 34,550,000 | 3,436,000 | 9. 898, 16, , 
yea f college were enroll d in 15 to '50: years... 27,500,000 | 1,913,000 | 7.0 25,414,000 173,000 : ed 
adult education activities. This is 60 to{74 years. . 16,597,000 | 465,000 | 2.8 16,019,000 | 113,000 
dramatically illustrated by Table 75 years and over . 4,718,000 | 50,000 ee x 4,649,000 | 19,000 for 
Hil. na 
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Les “aGIn’ Nature, but sometimes 
when you drop a pebble in the 
water the ripples get bigger instead 
of smaller as they spread. Some- 
times they end up as waves tearing 
at the foundations of your house. 

There was a man dropped such a 
pebble in Bill Hallenbeck’s adult 
education class at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, when I visited 
it. 

“I was teaching a speech class 
in this labor union,” he said. “Then 
I found out the fellows who were 
taking the course were learning 
speaking so they could throw over 
the old union leade rship. It became 
a hot issue of politics, with me in 
the middle. 

“I'm a peaceable man. | didn't 
want trouble. I didn’t want to get 
involved, I just wanted to teach 
my class. So I'm an adult educator: 
What should I have done?” 

Some thought he should have 
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BY JOHN WALKER POWELL 


given up the course when it be- 
came involved in pressures. Others 
said the heads of the union should 
have been smart enough to take it 
too. Several said that all he was 
doing was teaching a skill, and that 
that was neutral, was innocent, it 
didn’t put him on either side or in 
the middle either. 

I was pedantic about it. I said 
he'd been getting at least as much 
education as he gave; that when he 
found himself in the middle he 
naturally wanted to understand 
what it was all about; that an edu- 
cator is a person who, when he 
wants to understand an issue, gets 
the other people involved in it to 
study it with him; and that he 
should have started a new course 
on union politics. 

The ripples were getting larger. 

They looked like some larger 
waves of our time: Neutralism, as 
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in India. Non-involvement, as in 
Southeast Asia. Peaceful co-exist- 
ence. 

Can the adult educator be a 
peaceable neutral in the social 
issues in which his students are 
involved? Is adult education pri- 
marily a body of skills—discussion, 
group me thod, community action— 
like a taxi that people can take in 
any direction they want to go? 
(The driving instructor teaches 
you how to shift gears, not how to 
choose your destination. ) 

Or does adult education have 
some character of its own, some 
built-in direction-finders? (What 
values is the driving teacher trying 
to tranemit—values that the skills 
are designed to serve?) 

Let’s drop another pebble. You 
have an adult program. It includes 
classes in bridge. Any in how to 
cheat at bridge? Any in safe-crack- 
ing? Seduction? | suppose not; the 
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“Where Did You Go?” “Out to Change the World.” 
“What Did You Do?” 
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“| Dunno!” 
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John Walker Powell, associate editor of aims 


and philosophy of education, is a consultant in 
Study-Discussion Program Development for the 
Fund for Adult Education. 
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Posing some pertinent questions for 
those in the adult education field 


question is, why not? Offered with 
discretion, they might be both 
popular and profitable. But let’s 
cut in closer to the shore of reality: 
Your town has a high divorce rate. 
Should you offer a class in better 
ways to divorce? 

So here you're not neutral. You're 
involved. You think crime and 
high divorce rate are bad for the 
community; you offer programs in 
law enforcement and marriage rela- 
tions. But these are not mere skills. 
They are skills of implicit commit- 
ment. They are intended to make 
a difference. 

Now the tide is really coming in: 
What difference are they intended 
to make? And does that difference 
have some inherent relation to the 
way you plan and carry out your 
educational programs about them? 
To the intent of education itself, 
rather than just the educator? 


Your town is facing a wave of 
unemployment and business cut- 
backs. What can the educator offer: 
Vocational retraining? Union-build- 
ing? Should he invite the unem- 
ployed to make constructive use of 
their new leisure? 

What difference does it make 
what he does? If it makes a differ- 
ence, he’s involved, committed. If 
it doesn’t, is he an educator? 

Look out; that last ripple nearly 
went over our heads. 

The Adult Education Association 
has a Committee on Social Phil- 
osophy. I contemplate this Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, and I ask 
myself: Has adult education a 
social philosophy of its own, as dis- 
tinguished from anyone's social 
philosophy at large, his philosophy 
about society? If so, what must 
the social philosophy of adult edu- 
cation include? 
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Try this test. Suppose adult edu- 
cation in this country were sud- 
denly to acquire social authority, 
power, as it has in China today. 
What would you use it to do? 
What differences would you make, 
through the influence of education 
on adult society? 


Influence: Webster gives several 
choices, with some significant dif- 
erences among them. As a noun, for 
example, it can mean the produc- 
ing of an effect without apparent 
force or direct authority. Or it can 
mean a power arising from excel- 
lence of character or intellect. 

As a verb, it can mean to alter or 
persuade, in respect to character 
or conduct. Or it can mean condi- 
tioning the development of some- 
thing, as climate influences cloth- 
ing. 

With respect to the issues before 
American society, or your own 
town, which kind of influence does 
adult education represent? Which 
kind should it? Can it? How? This, 
it seems to me, is the social phil- 
osophy of adult education itself. 

But does it exert influence at all? 
In February, Howard K. Smith of 
CBS ran an hour’s symposium by 
noted people on the general prob- 
lems of education to day. A lot of 
the problems were identified: Intel- 
lectual activity is not respected. 
Teachers are not highly regarded. 
It is hard to make educate d people 
out of children from homes without 
books or reading, without talk 
ideas, without music, without 
knowledge or the caring for knowl- 
edge. We lack educ: ated parents. 
And so on. 

I had thought that these were 
among the concerns of adult edu- 


*Walter Cole, editor of Reuter’s, Lon- 
don, says of China in the New York 
Times of February 24: “Adults in study 
groups learn every change in the party's 
line and ‘wash’ their own brains so that 
they may have ‘correct thoughts.’ In ele- 
mentary school and university, in factory 
and village, everyone learns ‘the political 
doctrine and philosophy that will form 
the basis of his life and provide ‘correct’ 
answers and analyses for every question.” 

My wife has a definition for the Chinese 
method of study: “A group of brains tak- 
ing in each other’s washing.” Ace study 
groups in a free society inherently com- 
mitted to a different goal? Is the goal 
inherent in the method, or only in the 
intention of those who use it? 
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cation and its practitioners. I 
thought they had been target areas 
for our efforts these mez any years. 
But not once in that hour did z 
very bright reporter and writer st 
several pretty bright college presi- 
dents think of adult education, as 
even an angle, an aspect, of these 
problems—much less as a mode of 
approach, of attack, of study, of 
correction: of influence. 

Yet we debate whether adult 
education is a moderator of social 
change, a medium of social change, 
or an agent of social change! It 
would appear that socially we are 
very small change indeed. 


Lack of Recognition 

Why is it that the millions of 
Americans in training by industry, 
getting college credits by night, 
attending adult Sunday Stace 
rural homemaking Berseccealt 
serving on study committees for 
voluntary organizations, don’t rec- 
ognize their activities under the 
name “adult education"—any more 
than mianty of their instructors and 
leaders do? Why do they feel that 
they are not within our sphere of 
influence? W hy are they counted 
into our some what spe cious statis- 
tics, but are not involved in defin- 
ing our vocation or our philosophy? 

Is it true that we haven't made a 
difference? Is it a result of our 
peaceful neutralism, our non-recog- 
nition of involvement? 

We do have convictions, of our 
own kind. We are not, profession- 
ally or collectively, for or against 
reciprocal trade, let’s say; but we 
are for having it studied and dis- 
cussed and intelligently decided 
about. (Or haven't we cared enough 
about decision as the outcome of 
an educational process?) We are 
for balance and maturity of judg- 
ment, we are for linking action and 
thought, we are for broad social 
participation in the thinking proc- 
ess of our community and country 
and world. We are against igno- 
rance, as preachers are against sin. 
But do we want to make a differ- 
ence in what is done with knowIl- 
edge? 

Take science as a field of under- 
standing, as an area open to lay 
intelligence, and having colossal, 
ungovernable—or at least ungov- 


erned—effects on the way adults 
live, and die. Have we made any 
serious contribution to adult under- 
standing of science, either as a 
method of mind or as a _ social 
force? If we tried, what would we 
best try to do? And what effects 
might we produce, in personal 
thinking or in social direction? 

Take education—in the usual 
terminal sense, i.e., through college. 
Would our social philosophy "a 
adult education involve us in té aking 
sides, other than against ignorance 
as such? How would we propose 
to influence the climate that condi- 
tions our society's attitudes and ex- 
pectations and actions, the standing 
of intellect, the culture of the 
home? 

What are the other major areas 
of social decision in which adult 
educators are implicitly involved 
by the nature of their own calling? 
Or, to back up one ripple’s worth, 
what do you think is the actual 
contribution of adult education to 
the way in which our society tries 
to find answers to its ( probably in- 
soluble) problems? 

I mean these questions with en- 
tire seriousness. I am not just ask- 
ing questions to start a discussion 
group. | want you who read this to 
write your own thoughts, here in 
this same place. I w ant discussion, 
yes; argument, in fact, passionate 
expression. And I want it here, in 
ApULT LEADERSHIP, which is one 
of the few ways we have for com- 
munciation with each other through 
the year. 

Let’s count back over the ripples: 

lL. If the adult educator teaches 
only skills, is he nevertheless caught 
in the middle, forced to choose 
sides, between the interests whose 
representatives he is trying to equip 
with these skills? 

2. If skills alone can't exempt 
him from taking sides, does he have 
something to teach? If he were 
neutral, his course on law enforce- 
ment would entitle the burglar to 
“equal time.” If he is not, how does 
he derive the commitments he does 
accept? Are they ones of substance, 
which commit him directly, or of 
method, which commit him only to 
certain standards of how things are 
done, rather than what things are 
done? 
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3. If adult education contains 
certain built-in directives, how 
effective is it in influencing either 
positions or methods of action on 
social issues? If it is not effective, 
is this because our way of thinking 
about issues is “out of this world,” 
alien to the way people really do 
things? Is it merely a helpless, if 
high- minded, prote st as we are 
carried in the other direction by the 
massive forces of our times? 

I want to hear from you: articles, 
letters. From educators, ministers, 


Comments by 
International Ladies 


Educational Director, 


, oa piece stirs up echoes out of 
the distant past when in workers’ 
education we argued hotly for 
many years about the difference (if 
there were any) between educa- 
tion and propaganda, We usually 
resolved the question by saying 
that facts about the worker's life 
were education and also simulta- 
neously propaganda for social 
change. 

We insisted that what passed for 
education in the public school and 
the colleges was too often propa- 
ganda for the status quo. We were 
resolved to make the fundamental 
challenge education to parallel 
the challenge the unions were mak- 
ing in industry and in politics to 
the whole scheme of things. 

Then, too, there were long argu- 
ments about teaching people how 
to think and not what to think. My 
own point of view has always been 
that thought cannot exist without 
a content. If you encourage a man 
to drink, then you must “tell him 
to drink beer or milk. That does 
not mean that any student should 
not learn the laws of logic and to 
organize his thoughts for effective 
delivery. But logic and language 
do not automatically make sense. 
Wisdom is often stuttered with an 


accent. Polite nothings have been 
uttered too often by competent 
multi-linguists. 

Yet we cannot use dogmatic 
teaching methods for democratic 
purposes. To quote Emerson: 


“Ends pre-exist in the means.” Ob- 
viously the way we educate deter- 
mines the end product. 

But to come down to your spe- 
cific illustration. When the trade 
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Garment Worker's 
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union officers, businessmen, librari- 
ans, board members, training direc- 
tors, action chairmen; from your 
secretaries; from your wives. 

From where you sit: What is the 
actual role of the adult educator 
in relation to the people about him 
who are trying to reach decisions, 
to direct action, on the social issues 
of their community, their country? 
What is his implicit commitment, 
and how should his role be played? 

Don't just sit there. Reach for a 
pencil. 


Mark Starr 


Union 


unions support an educational de- 
partment, then its teachers are o 
a position equivalent to that of < 

teacher in the public school sy notin 
or in a university. If he is a ‘good, 
responsible teacher, he will let his 
class become 


neither an amen 
chorus nor a rebel caucus. He will 
be able to state, as fairly as he 


both sides in controversial is- 
He should be frank about his 
own prejudices. 

The majority of the school teach- 
ers and the school system itself 
will naturally uphold the status 
quo, whether it is in a union or in 
a social system. However, all of us 
in education, adult and otherwise, 


can, 
sues. 


must always remember the ——s 
tion made by Oliver Cromwell: 
pray you on the bowels of Christ ‘ 
remember that you may be mis- 
taken.” In other words, we should 
never feel that we have reached the 
ultimate in our quest for truth. 
We should always be alert and 
vigilant to give the heretic a chance 
to express his minority opinion. 

One could say much more about 
this, but it seems to me that adult 
education at its highest and best 

(and particularly because it deals 
sr mature individuals, at least 
mature in their age level ) ), must 
have as its purpose the discussion 
of social change by consent. Adult 
education should have a social pur- 
pose. Adult education should be 
dedicated to challenging the status 
quo by studying the change *s which 
it faces. Adult education should 
produce mature, intelligent citizens 
who can enjoy the rights and shoul- 
der fully the responsibilities of 
world citizenship. 

In this we agree with Leonardo 
da Vinci who could not conceive 
of true knowledge as existing with- 
out some corresponding power of 
action and who believed that creat- 
ing and constructing were indivis- 
ible from perceiving and under- 
standing. 


Comments by William C. Rogers 


Director, State Organization Service 


University Extension Service, 


i. SEEMS to me you are asking a 
lot of questions which have been 
fairly well answered, or at least 
fully discussed, by educators, politi- 
cal scientists, and social philoso- 
phers if you will. 

The theologians, as you know, 
talk about the priestly and pro- 
phetic traditions. The former are 
conservers of the social traditions, 
and the latter reformers. Educators 
must frequently wonder whether 
they are “priests or prophets.” 

Since adult educators don't 
usually have captive audiences ( be- 
cause adult education is not com- 
pulsory), we have to be guided 
more immediately by what people 
say they want. If we are to be 
leaders, we must be sure people 
are following. If we want to be 
prophets we take our chances. If 
we want to be propagandists— 


=e 


University of Minnesota 


attempting to influence opinions 
on controversial subjects—we must 
recognize that we are no longer 
educators. 

We should be well enough edu- 
cated ourselves, to recognize new 
trends and emerging problems in 
our society and help “people under- 
stand them. (This doesn’t mean 
we should man the street barri- 
cades.) There may be dangers in 
even this, however. It is safer to 
offer strictly vocational subjects. 

We do have important social 
responsibilities in this perilous time, 
however, and we do need more 
prophets. I get the impression, 
however, from your line of ques- 
tioning that you are asking us to 


make the choice between’ being 
priests or prophets. don’t think 
youll have many takers for the 
latter choice. 
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Comments on the article “What 


a 


Influences People to Join Or- 


Malcolm S. Knowles 


Ly IS a shame that Dr. Lawrence 


ganizations, with additional re- 
marks by Lawrence Frank and 


ORGANIZATIONS AND 


hb 


No doubt, Malcolm Knowles and polarized membership” procedure and 
K. Frank, in his otherwise excellent | Dr. Frank would respond, “Sure! may be formally and_ legally and 
article, “What Influences People It is easy where there is unanimous _ adopted after ending the informal effic 
to Join Organizations?,” ApuLr consent, but what do we do when __ consideration. tral 
LEADERSHIP, February, 1958, there is dissent?” Unless disputes It should be here emphasized — 
adopted what I believe to be the are to be settled by force or by dic- that courts do not require or pre- : 
fallacies of Malcolm Knowles tatorial methods, presumably of the scribe rules of procedure for pri- the 
“Move Over, Mr. Robert.” (June, presiding officer, you must have vate organizations. Organizations a 
1952 ApuLt LEADERSHIP ). fair and efficient rules of procedure. get into trouble with courts only T . 
This is a free country. Any de- Only by such rules may the basic whe n they fail or neglect to abide ps 
liberative body may adopt any rules objective of democracy and parlia- by their own rules, by -laws and i 
of procedure it desires, except, of mentary law be preserved — the constitution. Of course, where an nie 
course, it may not violate the laws right of the mi ijority to prevail, but organization is so shiftless as to ing 
of the land. Parliamentary law is only with full protection of the have no defined rules, by-laws or fre 
not a ritual, rigid or otherwise. It right of the minority, by the art of constitution, courts are sometimes oe 
consists of the tools that can facili- persuasion, to become the majority. hard put to determine what, if ngs “id 
tate achievement of democratic ex- legal action was accomplished a nd 
pression and decision. Any deviation Many Useful Devices a meeting of the organization. in oe 
from this is a subversion, not a There just is no merit in the  %° determining they sometimes a8 
legitimate use, of parliamentary claim that by “formal motions” of seek to discover what is “common noe 
law. Those who conceive hard ex- parliamentary law you “polarize practice,” as expounded by Gen- ei 
amples, such as three pals follow- - SCR mbership ite @ ‘pro’ and eral Robert or by some other au- re 
ing “formal parliamentary law,” as ‘con’ division,” which “compels thority on pi arliame ntary law. But es 
they sit down together to deliber- someone to’ formulate a plan of free people who care so little about ad 
ate, seem not to plead for sensible ation Tniren Gal entation of their freedom as to fail or ne glect me 
rules of procedure that fit the needs the situation and consideration of © Write their own rules of pro- , 
of an organization. Rather, they altcenntiinan han tien windie:” Caen cedure for their organizations, 
plead for no rules at all. imous consent procedure has just should not complain when courts Ct 
It is unfortunate that more people —_ been referred to. There are provi- 27 required to do the job for them 
who conduct meetings do not sions in parliamentary law for “In- ™ order to protect legal rights of- pl 
understand the “unanimous con- formal Procedure,” to determine Citizens who are members. a 
sent” procedure followed in legis- the mode of procedure, for a “Com- Let us not beg the question iss 
lative bodies. In the U. S. House mittee of the Whole,” for special by being so absorbed with Mr. de 
of Representatives, it is even allow- consideration by the committees, Knowles’ pals, “Art,” “Sam,” and fe 
able to request, “Mr. Speaker, | for perfecting a proposition by the “John,” that we cannot see the sic 
ask unanimous consent to speak out easy and efficient, but often mis- forest for the trees. Yes, we must vo 
of order,” which is granted, if there —_ynderstood. amending process. In also be seriously concerned about Ww 
is no objection. addition to these, there is the right the individual “trees,” as Dr. Frank th 
of any free organization to formu- _ so impressively contends. I heartily lis 
BYRL A. WHITNEY is director of the late any modes of procedure it de- agree with him that we do not TI 
department of education and research sires within reason. want the free organizations of the m 
for the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- There is no reason why any pri- sople “ig g and hing” the fir 
men. The views expressed in Mr. é any | people gnoring and crushing” the 
Whitney's article are entirely his own, vate deliberative organization mz Ly individual “to make the organiza- si 
as are his comments on the articles not freely avail itself of any or tion more effective, as in a military tic 
by Lawrence Frank and Malcolm all of the new education tech- organization or in a despotic so- sk 
= ne oma sto peste nig niques. By simple adoption of the ciety which uses persons as instru- ta 
democracy, namely, that when men of motion to consider a proposition ments. ” But Dr. Frank then con- rl 
good will exchange their views they informally, the members may tends that “Consensus and group 
not only can discover that their views “brainstorm” a proposition, or con- discussion may be invoked when, m 
a Git 00: Mipengent, Aut eine seat park sider it by “buzz sessions.” Any and only when, action must be b 
has a clearer concept of his ou no1ews. ‘. a : c 7 f os. a = 7 ”> y a . . 
proposals formulated by this “un- taken. Who decides when 
3§ 264 adult leadership a| 
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BY BYRL A. WHITNEY : 


7 
a 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


and what action must be taken, 
and how? It is true dictators are 
efficient. They even claim to run 
trains on time, but we would rather 
arrive late and free. 

If there is anything that prote cts 
the right of the individus il, it is a 
government of laws, not of men. 
That is the genius of the govern- 
mental creation of our forefathers. 
And now we hear educators, adult 
educators of all persons, demand- 
ing that in the deliberations of the 
free organizations of free people, 
we must do aw ay Ww ith government 
by law, and resort to government 
by men. It is exactly this practice 
that led to the sordid conditions 
of corruption and wrong-doing in 
some organizations of which we 
have been reading. Courts are now 
teaching these organizations the 
importance, not only of having 
their own laws and rules of pro- 
cedure, but of following them, that 
laws rather than men may govern. 


Choking Off Debate 


In a meeting of about 1,200 peo- 
ple from many organizations, with 
a college professor presiding, an 
issue of vital concern was being 
debated earnestly. After only a 
few minutes of debate, the pre- 
siding officer heard three or four 
voices of those ever-present ones 
who would always rather go to 
the bar across the hall than to 
listen to democratic discussion. 
These few voices violated parlia- 


mentary law by talking without 
first obtaining recognition. They 
simply shouted “Question! Ques- 


tion! Question!” Exposing his 
shameful ignorance of parliamen- 
tary law, the presiding officer 


ruled: 
“I am sorry, we shall have no 
more debate. The question has 


been called for.” 
This chairman allowed three or 


four people to destroy the precious 
right of free speech of 1,200 people. 
He did not know that to close de- 
bate, it requires, first, recognition 
from the chair, a second of the 
motion to close debate, and a 5 
thirds vote of the assembly. Is i 
any wonder that good pe ople go 
home from their organization mee ot- 
ings complaining about “cliques 
that ruthlessly run their organiza- 
tions’? Often it is only the igno- 
rance of parliamentary law, not a 
conspiracy against democratic ex- 
pression and procedure, that causes 
these justifiable complaints. It must 
never be forgotten that mass igno- 
rance and apathy are always. on 
the side of tyranny. No one can 
ruthlessly run an organization that 
has laws and rules of . procedure, 
with an informed membership de- 
termined to enforce them, for such 
organizations have government of 
laws, not of men. Yet how can we 
have such organizations, if leaders 
and educators counsel against the 
use of laws and rules of procedure 
for organizations? 

The great law-giver, Blackstone, 
well described the means by which 
tyrants exact unjust privileges and 
rule the people when he said ty- 
rants follow the doctrine that * ‘their 
dignity and independence are pre- 
served by keeping their privileges 
indefinite: the maxims upon 
which they proceed, together with 
the method of proce eding, rest en- 
tirely in their own breast, and are 
not defined and ascertained by any 
particular stated laws.” 

In a beginning class on parlia- 
mentary law, the students’ first 
question was, “What of the situa- 
tion where, in a meeting, only the 
presiding officer really Snows par- 
liamentary law?” Without defer- 
ence to the problem of mass igno- 
rance implied by the question and 
in the spirit of the truth voiced by 


Blackstone, the 
responded: 

“If none of those in the meeting, 
except the chairman, knew any- 
thing about parliamentary law, 
how could they judge that the 
chairman really knew parliamen- 
tary law?” 


instructor wisely 


We should not confuse ignorance 
of parliamentary law, or refusal to 
follow it, with what we assume to 
be its shortcomings or failures. Un- 
fortunately too few people are well 
acqué ainted with the motions. the 
“tools,” of parliamentary law and 
democratic procedure. A carpen- 
ter with like unfamiliarity with the 
tools of his trade might cast away 
a hammer because it would not 
saw a board. But what of a carpen- 
ter who knows nothing of a saw? 
Surely he would never build a 
house. Neither shall we build demo- 
cratic organizations, with adequate 
mem bership pe articipation therein, 
if we know nothing of the tools of 
organizational democracy. 

The free organizations of the 
people, whether corporations, labor 
unions or PTA’s, are the bulwarks 
of a free society. They are the 
means by which, as Lincoln put it, 
the pe ople may do for themselves 
instead of having government do it 
for them. W ith respect to these 
organizations, so vital to our free 
way of life, let us not abandon a 
vital principle of American freedom 
—government by laws instead of 
men. 

Parliamentary law is the law that 
governs these bulwarks of democ- 
racy. Dancing lessons are taught 
to encourage people not only to 
go to descos. but to dance instead 
of being “wall flowers,” when they 
attend. “The teaching of parliamen- 
tary law, to the end of developing 
a more universal knowledge of it, 
can be a most effective way to en- 
courage membership attendance of 
meetings, and to inspire members 
actively to participate therein, in- 
stead of being stay-at-homes, or 
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“wall flowers” 


of democracy when 
they do attend meetings. 

It seems to me to be most impor- 
tant to get across to adult educa- 
tors, or educators of adults, if you 
will, the fact that it is ignorance 
of parliamentary law, rather than 
parliamentary law, that gets the 
results of which Mr. Knowles and 
Dr. Frank complain. Surely edu- 
cators will accept the principle that 
ignorance of the law excuseth no 
man. 


MORE SPONTANEITY 


BY LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
(Comments on article by Byrl Whitney.) 


My plea was for more spon- 
taneity in group meetir igs where 
the assembly is not me eting to de- 
bate or to take decision or to legis- 
late. I was pointing out that both 
parliamentary rules of order and 
also the procedures of group dy- 
namics (especially consensus and 
group decision) are neither rele- 
vant nor necessary in most volun- 
tary associations and meetings. 

I have seen many groups, such 
as the P.T.A., prim: arily interested 
in discussing, sharing ideas, learn- 
ing from each other, but labori- 
ously trying to follow formal rules 
of procedures. I believe many peo- 
ple drop out or refuse to join 
groups because they are bored with 
those formal procedure s which hin- 
der the purposes of the meetings. 

When groups or organizations 
must make decisions, they should 
do so formally and register their 
action. But otherwise the se formal 
rules and procedures become an 
empty ritual. The various devices 
to escape from rigidity which Mr. 
Whitney deacribes are, of course, 
available (if people know of 
them), but to rely upon them to 
permit informal discussion and full 
participation, while maintaining 
parliamentary rules of order, seems 
to me to be maintaining machinery 
or ritual for its own sake. Many 
other people different cultures 
have been able conduct their 
affairs with order and decorum 
without our formal rules and I be- 
lieve many of our voluntary organ- 
izations and groups can be more 
productive if freed from these irrel- 
evant procedures. 


You Weren't Listening, Mr. Whitney 


BY MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


: R reading Mr. Whitney's 
article I can’t escape the feeling 
that he wasn't listening very care- 
fully when he read. Lawrence 
Frank’s “What Influences People 
to Join Organizations” or my earlier 
“Move Over, Mr. Robert.” For 
neither of us advocated doing away 
with parliamentary procedure. 
After all, I said only “move over, 
not “get out,” Mr. Robert. 


Let me restate my central point, 
just so Mr. W hitney’ s misunder- 
standing of it doesn’t ‘throw anyone 
else off ‘the track. It is simply this: 
there is an orderly problem- solving 
process (perhaps the single greate st 
contribution of science to , soem in 
affaus ) which involves taking these 
steps in sequence: (1) define the 
problem clearly and precisely; (2) 
get all the facts about it that are 
available; (3) examine all possible 
solutions; (4) test the consequences 
of alternative solutions (intellec- 
tually, if not experimentally); (5) 
decide on one solution; and (6) 
evaluate the results. When this pro- 
cess is violated, when a step is 
skipped or taken out of turn, the 
quality of the product is endan- 
gered. 

And this is so often what happens 
in practice in the use of parliamen- 
tary law—through ignorance, Mr. 
Whitney. In this process the appro- 
priate place for a motion to be 
made and “parliamentary proce- 
dure” in a narrow sense to begin, 
is step 5—“decide on one solution.” 
But the notion has got around that 
you can't start discumstie of a prob- 
lem without a motion—an ignorant 
notion, Mr. Whitney, but neverthe- 
less quite widespread. 

The effect of this, of course, is to 
start a group thinking about a par- 
ticular solution before it has de- 
fined the problem, got the data, and 
examined alternatives. Conse- 
quently the polarization I referred 
to occurs, poor communications 
take place, and the group gets 
tangled up in endless amendments 
to amendments. 

My central point, therefore, is 
that the formal rules of order pro- 
claimed by General Robert are ap- 
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(Comments on article by Byrl Whitney.) 


propriate only at the end of the 
problem-solving process, never at 
the beginning. I have other criti- 
cisms of Robert's Rules of Order as 
they are typically used—including 
the over-formalization of hadantons 
re lationships by requiring that your 
good friend the presiding officer 
be addressed as “Mr. Chairman,” 

the frequent exercise of powers by 
the parliamentarian (through the 
chairman ) that ought to be referred 
to the total group, and the general 
atmosphere of debate rather than 
cooperative problem-solving that 
so often is induced by rigid Prus- 
sian-type presiders. But the se are 
secondary to the main point, so 
far as adult education is concerned 
—that through common abuses of 
parliamentary procedure our 
people are being taught such poor 
techniques of problem-solving. 


Comments by Mr. Whitney 


By, THE thoughtful courtesy of 
Malcolm Knowles, Dr. Lawrence 
Frank and Aputt LEADERSHIP’Ss edi- 
tor, I have been privileged to read 
before publication statements of 
the former two in response to my 
article. It seems to me they ably 
stress two points emphasized by 
me: (1) Parliamentary law is being 
misapplied and the best interests 
and rights of members are being 
violated when it is used, as Dr. 
Frank so well states it, as a “ritual 
for its own sake.” (2) Ignorance 
and “common abuses,” as Knowles 
puts it, of parliamentary law, not 
parliamentary law, are the real 
culprits. 

Refer to Knowles’ six “step in se- 
quence” in the problem-solving 
process. If a majority of those as- 
sembled desired to take those in- 
telligent and worthy steps, and the 
presiding officer or anyone else pre- 
vented it, it would be a violation 
of parliamentary law. If there is 
any “ritual for its own sake” in the 
constitution and by-laws of an or- 
ganization that would prevent such 
intelligent, democratic problem- 
solving, then it should be the first 
Continued on page 282 
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VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS— 


Past—Present—Future 


These groups distribute and diversify 
power and influence and reinforce the 


political structure of our democracy 


A VOLUNTARY association may be 
defined as a group of people hav- 
ing some sort of formal organiza- 
tional structure with membership 
open to all who share a particular 
occupation or profess,a common as- 
piration or interest, and in which 
people become members by their 
own decision. Generally these asso- 
ciations are organized to achieve 
some goal or to change in some 
limited way a segment of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

We may note wide variations in 
the complexity and diversity of vol- 
untary associations in any given 
community. They are to be fousd 
primarily in societies that are urban 
and democratic in character. The 
large variety of such associations 
are usually found in population 
centers which are hete erogenous in 
background and interest, and where 
church or state is not the overriding 
and dominating force in the life of 
these individuals. In Russia, for 
example, analogous associations are 
limited in number, not spontane- 
ously organized and under strict 
governme sntal control. This is also 
true in other totalitarian states. 

Why do so many voluntary asso- 
ciations exist in the American scene? 


JOHN E. TSOUDEROS, professor of 
social sciences of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, reports on a study of 

voluntary associations which he re- 
cently completed. Factors affecting the 
sacial impacts of such groups, ‘their 
influence, and the conditions which 
stimulate growth, will be of interest to 
all persons who are affiliated with vol- 
untary organizations. 
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This can be explained in terms of a 
number of social psychological in- 
sights. There is no doubt that they 
fulfill certain basic human needs 
such as self-expression, an outlet 
for creative drives, and self-asser- 
tion through collective action. In a 
society in which family, church 
and community play a predominant 
role, voluntary associations do not 
have as vital a role. 


In contemporary American urban 
society, however, the family, the 
church and the community are 
relatively weak institutions and thus 
the individual is obliged to turn 
to voluntary associations as a means 
of regaining the security, recogni- 
tion, and self-expression which , an 
been lost because of the de-person- 
alized urban setting.' 

“Mass economic upheaval follow- 
ing upon unprecedented economic 
growth; lack of attention to the 
human problems of an industrial 
civilization, the impersonality of 
the social organization of cities; the 
melting pot, transitory geographic 
residence, social mobility, weaken- 
ing of religious faith—all of these 
trends have contributed to make 
Americans feel unanchored, adrift 
upon a meaningless voyage. ; 
Why are Americans a nation of 
joiners? In part this is a defense 
mechanism against the excessive 
fluidity of our social structure. Be- 
cause of the tension of continual 
struggle for social place, people 
have tried to gain a degree of rou- 
tinized and recognized fixity by 


: Meese M. Rose, Sociology ( New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956) Chapter 10. 


By JOHN E. TSOUDEROS 


allying themselves with others in 
voluntary associations.” * 


Social Power 


Voluntary associations distribute 
and diversify power and influence. 
Through such associations the in- 
dividual is able in a democratic 
socie ty to have represe ntation of his 
interests. Through their hierarchy 
of offices he can ‘satiafy his craving 
for leadership and influence over 
others. The political system of the 
United States, with its two- -party 
system, does not adequately repre- 
sent all interests and political ideol- 
ogies. The voluntary associations 
thus supplement and reinforce our 
political structure of de -mocracy. 

Freedom of association is neces- 
sary if de smocracy is to survive. It 
is a safeguard against inflexibility 
and stagnation. An ever- increasing 
rinalber” of middle class people and 
ethnic minorities are joining vol- 
untary associations and through 
these they are taking an increasing 
interest in the political life of our 
nation. The degree and variety of 
influence exerted by voluntary asso- 
ciations in the American commu- 
nity is well illustrated by such 
powerful associations as the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the League of 
Women Voters, the American Le- 
gion, the PTA and the NAACP. In 
a broad sense much of the political 

“Clyde and Florence Kluckhohn, 
“American Culture: Generalized Orien- 
tation and Class Patterns” Chapter XX 
of L. Bryson, L. Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver (eds.), Conflicts of Power in 
Modern Culture (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947 ) pp. 249-50. 
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activity of a democracy is carried 
out through the mediation of these 
groups. 

Low income classes, however, 
have been by far the least active 
in forming social influence groups, 
They have been not only too poor, 
but also too apathetic to have much 
interest in organized group activity. 
Thus they have not been as well 
represented in the power structure. 
They have been joiners of labor 
unions in large numbers since the 
middle nineteen-thirties, but gen- 
erally the rank and file members 
have not controlled the policies 
of their unions. Control is left in 
the hands of an active minority. 
Thus the low income class person 
is segregated in his neighborhood, 
church and labor union. He has 
little contact with other classes and 
tends to have little power in the 
community. 


Diverse Purposes 


In America the purposes of asso- 
ciations are highly diverse. Volun- 
tary associations, however, do not 
seek to involve the individual in 
all his interests and in all aspects 
of his life. If they were to do so 
they would likely lose the solidarity 
of the membership since people 
having one interest in common are 
not necessarily likely to have an- 
other interest in common. 


It is impossible to take an ac- 
curate census of the number of vol- 
untary associations in this country. 
Various estimates place the number 
at 100,000. In a study by W. Lloyd 
Warner of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, a city of 17,000 popula- 
tion, there were 357 associations. In 
Boulder, Colorado, a city of 12,000 
population, 245 associations were 
found. The proportion belonging to 
one or more voluntary associations 
other than church has been found 
to vary between 50 and 65 per cent 
of the population. Several studies 
have pointed out that over 50 per 
cent of those who belong to an 
association belong to two or more. 


Several studies have shown that 
Americans of the middle and higher 
income classes are more like ly to 
join associations than those of lower 
incomes. Each class, religious and 
racial grouping, tends to have its 
special interest association; thus 
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within a community there may be 
several associations with overlap- 
ping functions but with different 
compositions of membership. More 
men than women participate in vol- 
untary associations. Protestants and 
Jews are more prone to join vol- 
untary associations than are Catho- 
lics. Married people are more apt 
to participate than are single per- 
sons. Newcomers to a community 
naturally participate to a_ lesser 
degree than the natives. 


¢ 


Organizational Process 


Some voluntary associations dis- 
solve soon after they are organized, 
others continue to survive without 
any growth and still others go 
through a growth process. In the 
Minneapolis- St. Paul study of vol- 
untary ‘eatodletions it was found 
that the common organizational 
process begins with an amorphous, 
informal structure and develops to 
a formal or regimented one. There 
is also a progression from loose inter- 
personal contacts to rigid imper- 
sonal ones ch: weikediawl primarily 
by an organizational hierarchy and 
by an extensive specialization of 
function.* 

During the first informal stage 
the membership has all the primary 
group characteristics. There is a 
leader or leaders who enjoy higher 
social prestige than their average 
fellow members. Since the scope ‘of 
authority is not delimited by rules, 
it fluctuates greatly with the person- 
ality of the leader. Office staff 
duties are discharged by the leaders 
and other members who volunteer 
to help. The association does not yet 
have election machinery to select a 
leader. 

Later, as the association continues 
to grow, executive powers are de- 
fined and a hierarchy of executive 
officers, rather than a constellation 
of informal leaders, run the affairs 
of the association. Executive au- 
thority becomes stabilized and i 
no longer dependent on uncon- 
trolled personal factors, such as the 
personal relationship of the mem- 


*F. Stuart Chapin and John E. Tsou- 
deros, “Formalization Observed in Ten 
Voluntary Associations: Concepts, Mor- 
phology, Process,” Social Forces, 33 
(May, 1955) pp- 306-309. 


bers to one or a few individuals. 
Both followers and leaders have 
come to accept rotation of office as 
a solution to difficulties arising from 
long tenure. 

As the association grows in size 
and rigidity it frequently divides 
into sub- -groupings in order to re- 
store informal primary contacts. 
Other causes or reasons for sub- 
division may be geographic expan- 
sion of the organization, special 
interests arising within the member- 
ship, or need to facilitate communi- 
cation and control. The recognition 
of these membership units as part 
of the structure is frequently asso- 
ciated with the setting up of a 
parliamentary machinery provided 
by the annual meeting. At _ this 
state of dev elopment, the office 
work is discharged by volunteer 
workers and by executive officers. 
The increased number of executive 
officers on the board of directors 
makes possible the delegation and 
assignment of the increasing volume 
of office work to them. 


Standing Committees 

Later, standing committees are 
organized which discharge special 
functions under authority delegated 
to them by the executive board. An 
executive committee discharges the 
functions of the executive board 
when the latter is not in session. 
The volume of executive and staff 
work increases and a paid employee 
is hired. The amount of freedom 
granted to this first worker varies. 
Generally, however, supervision 
does not seem to be very strict and 
the employee is given a free hand. 
Frequently, the title of executive 
secretary is granted. As additional 
employees are hired a new heir- 
archy of positions appears in the 
office. Numerous items of equip- 
ment are purchased. 

The expansion of the member- 
ship results in the multiplication of 
the membership sub - groupings. 
Several of these units hold joint 
meetings, elect a district chairman 
or board of district officers. 

The standing committees which 
previously discharged both execu- 
tive and office functions become 
purely policy-making and super- 
vising agencies. Their office func- 
tion is taken over by the office 
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staff. A reorganization of the office 
takes place; departmentalization 
of the activities of the hired em- 
ployees occurs. F. Stuart Chapin 
has pointed out that: 


“Meanwhile the organization 
finds more office space necessary. 
Additional clerks are needed. 
Office equipment is increased. . 
As time passes, and the full-time 
staff grows in size, vested interests 
in ‘the job’ appear. Some. staff 
persons become more concerned 
with the perpetuation of their job 
and guarding their ‘rights’ than in 
the function and purpose of the 
organization. Rules and policies are 
worked out to cover sick leave 
allowance, vacation time, termi- 
nation pay, and pensions. Along 
with the expansion of staff hierarchy 
there goes an expansion of com- 
mitees of all sorts, so that the dig- 
nity and status of office take on 
added prestige and social position 
is sought for by interested persons. 
As the length of line organization 
increases, the problems of commu- 
nication between different status 
levels become more acute.” 4 


This increasing professionaliza- 
tion of the staff group is also illus- 
trated by the frequent part-time 
employment of outside specialists 
for special office staff tasks. All 
these tendencies show bureaucratic 
trends in voluntary associations. 
In the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
study statistical data concerning 
growth patte rs of voluntary asso- 
ciations was used.® This included 
data on such things as annual ex- 
penditures, property membership 
figures, annual income and the 
number of administrative workers. 
As it can be seen from the graph 
the upward slope of the member- 
ship curve is at first greater than 
that of the income curve. The de- 
cline of membership does not, how- 
ever, coincide with the immediate 
decline in income. There is a posi- 
tive relationship between the 


‘F. Stuart Chapin, “The Growth of 
Bureaucracy: An Hypothe sis’ American 
Sociologic al Review, 16 (December, 
1951) pp. 835-836. 


‘See John E. Tsouderos, “Organiza- 
tional Change in Terms of a Series of 
Selected Variables,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, 20 (April, 1955), pp. 206- 
210. 
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Relationship of Organizational Variables 


Incremental Cycle of Cycle of 


Units Growth Fomalization 


Units in Time 
LEGEND 
. Membership 


—— —- ———— Income 
—______—_—_———-Administrative Expenditures 
-— — — — — —Administrative Office Workers 
—— +——— + ———Property 


growth in total income of an organi- 
zation and its administrative ex- 
penditures. 


Administrative Costs 


Administrative expenditures, 
however, have in the beginning a 
much lower rate of growth than 
income. It can be noted that ad- 
ministrative expenditures increase 
rapidly after the peak of total in- 
come has been passed. Property 
and administrative office workers 
continue to accumulate while mem- 
bership and total income begin 
to shrink. Property increases more 
rapidly, however, in periods of 
rapid rise in income. We also find 
a close correspondence between 
the growth of administrative ex- 
penditures and increases in the 
property of the association. 

In general, the above findings 
durecustrate that there is a certain 
tendency for the process of for- 
malizz ation to continue in the pe riod 
when the social group contracts. 
Evidence shows that in this period 
of a contracting membership, the 
administrative — staff expenditures, 
staff workers and property rise. 
The association which in the past 
has learned to cope effectively with 
its many problems by the bureau- 
cratization of its structure, attempts 
to survive by continuing the proc- 
ess of bureaucratization. 

The manifestation of this growth 
pattern, seen graphically in the 
chart, can be explained as follows: 

The number of members and the 
continued growth of the member- 
ship group are the result of both 


the “success” of an association in 
coping with the internal functional 
problems posed by an expanding 
membership and the total adjust- 
ment or adaptation of an associa- 
tion as a functioning organizational 
unit to its social environment. 

The loyalty of members to their 
association mi iy be strengthened if 
participation is regarded not mere- 
ly as a means to the attainment 
of specified ends, but as a means 
to the preservation of the associa- 
tion as an end in its own right. 
It is then to the advantage of the 
association to encourage primary 
group relations in the membership. 

We must not overlook, however, 
the effect of the specialization and 
formalization of roles within an 
organization which gives conti- 
nuity and stability to the group. 
Those actively engaged as leaders 
of the organization are less likely 
to withdraw their membership. The 
greatest turnover of the member- 
ship is observed in the “passive” 
membership after formalization. 

Certain associations may serve 
very specific interests and it is pre- 
cisely for this reason that their 
appeal is limited to certain types 
of individuals. This imposes a max- 
imum size on such organizations 
in any given area. 

With the increasing need of a 
service rendered by a voluntary 
association there is a correspond- 
ing increase of membership, and 
with the fulfillment or partial ful- 
fillment of such a service there is 
a corresponding decrease in mem- 
bership. 

With an increased membership, 
however, there is a corresponding 
increase in the heterogeneity of 
the group in terms of sentiments, 
interests, dedication to the “cause,” 
etc., and a corresponding decline in 
a feeling of intimacy and frequency 
of inter-action. More specifically, 
there is a decline of membership in 
meetings and volunteer work. As a 
consequence, the membership be- 
comes passive and _ increasingly 
removed from the leadership “of 
the association. 

The loss of membership in the 
organization might be due then to 
several reasons, such as: increased 
secondary contacts, compe ting asso- 
Continued on page 282 
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Survey of Participation 


Continued from page 260 


While the number of years of 
schooling completed by the laborer 
is low, the percentage of participa- 
tion is likewise low. The estimated 
number of adult education partici- 
pants by age is presented in Table 
V. 

The highest percentage of par- 
ticipation here is in the group from 
14 to 19 years of age. Of this age 
group, about 32 per cent are en- 
rolled in public school adult edu- 
cation classes, while 30 per cent of 
the same age group were enrolled 
in private trade or business schools. 
Even though the per cent of partici- 
pation starts to decline with the 
20 to 29 year age group, it is inter- 
esting to note that the largest num- 
ber of participants are in the 30 to 
44 year age group. This latter age 
level does re present a 15-year age 
span and a larger population group. 
Even more surprising is the fact 
that over a half million people 60 
and over participated in some form 
of adult education activities this 
last year. Of this number 50,000 
were estimated to be 75 vears of 
age and older. 


Survey Implications 


The final implications of this sur- 
vey are still somewhat tentative; 
definite implications must await a 
more complete analysis. However, 
they are suffic iently conclusive to 
warrant certain inferences. The 
following implications are therefore 
suggested now. 

l. For the first time we have 
nation-wide estimates of the extent 
of participation in certain types of 
group adult education activities. 
This will provide us with facts that 
are essential for more effective 
program planning adult educa- 
tion. The survey form on which the 
adult education questions appeared 
included inquiries pertaining to 
age, Sex, marital status, employment 
status, occupation, color, residence 
(urban, rural), regular school en- 
rollment and educational attain- 
ment for both participants and non- 
participants. 

2. A very small percentage of 
the total number of adults are be ‘ing 
served by certain types of group 


adult education programs. Many 
agencies are probably serving the 
same people and, conversely, a 
much larger group is not being 
reached by the many adult edu- 
cation agencies and _ institutions. 
This suggests the need for coopera- 
tive planning, particularly at the 
local level in order that the avail- 
able educational resources reach 
the. maximum audience. 

3. The survey has value in de- 
veloping national norms tor com- 
parative purposes. This survey pro- 
vides the first scientific nation-wide 
step in determining the extent of 
adult education participation. These 
questions can be repeated at regu- 
lar intervals in order to ascertain 
trends in certain types of adult 
education. 

Adult educators, through experi- 
ence and research, have acquired 
a great deal of knowledge about 
the kinds of people being served 
through adult education in certain 
geographical areas and the clien- 
tele of specific institutions or organi- 
zations. Now we can verify and 
compare our experiences, studies 
and hunches about the kinds of 
people who are taking or not taking 
this or that type of course; and 
where people most frequently go 
to secure certain types of adult 
education. 


Extent of the Program 

4. The fourth inference is its 
value in helping to define adult 
education. Census technique re- 
quires sharp definition and clear- 
cut classification, because of the 
physical properties of the individual 
schedules used to record responses. 
As adult educators and others strive 
to determine the goals to be 
reached, it is necessary for them to 
know something about the extent of 
the program and the characteristics 
of the participants, if they are to 
improve the quality and expand 
the educational opportunities of 
adults. 

Such information will help us to 
portray more dramatically the need 
for adult education, suggest direc- 
tions and goals and stimulate utili- 
zation of all adult education re- 
sources. Adult education will thus 
become less amorphous and better 
understood and supported by the 
general public. 


If these suggestions are valid 
about the 1957 Current Population 
Survey the last and most important 
implic ition is that similar informa- 
tion about each Census tract is de- 
sirable in order to help plan adult 
education programs in local com- 
munities. When the ratio of par- 
ticipants to non-participants is con- 
sidered it is found that three regions 
(northeast, north central and south- 
ern) have about eight participants 
to every one hundred non-partici- 
pants. In the western region there 
are about 14 participants to every 
100 non-participants. 

This indicates the value of greater 
geographic detail since it is sur- 
mised but not definitely known, 
that some states and communities 
with limited adult education serv- 
ices draw the national average 
down. Still more important than 
the national average is the quality 
and extent of education for all age 
groups in each census tract. Such 
information would provide a com- 
plete and authentic picture of what 
is being done and equally essential, 
indicate the unfinished tasks of 
adult education. 

The original request of the Office 
of Education was concerned with 
the 1960 Census and subsequent 
decennial Censuses, inasmuch as 
this is the only means by which the 
type of information required and 
envisaged by the President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the 
High Teel can be obtained. The 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has now requested the 
Census Bureau to include questions 
about adult education participation 
in the 1960 Census. 

The final determination of the 
matter will be made by the Census 
Bureau on the basis of (1) the 
extent of the expressed need for 
such data for all areas; (2) the 
feasibility of collecting such data 
in a large scale operation; and (3) 
the available budget and equip- 
ment of the Census Bureau. 


If adult education is to help meet 
the challenge of the present and 
foreseeable future, we should have 
more complete statistics on adult 
education on the local, state, and 
national levels classified by per- 
sonal, social and economic factors 
which might be made available 
only through the decennial Census. 
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VALUES OF AEA MEMBERSHIP 


Why join AEAP asks our former president, 


and proceeds to show how Al 


/ 


A COMMON complaint of many 
of us in this time of the * 
cal phon: is that for every 
worthwhile activity which we un- 
dertake there is an organization 
demanding our membership and 
our money, 

If we adult educators are trainers 
in industry, it is the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors; if we 
are evening college teachers or 
administrators, it is the Association 
of University Evening Colleges; if 
we operate in the public school 
field, it is the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators; 
if we are librarians, it is the Amer- 
ican Library Association; if we are 
citizens vitally concerned about our 
public schools, it is the Parent 
Teachers’ Association; if we are in- 
volved in university extension, it 
is the National University Exten- 
sion Association. And so it goes. 
For every specializ: ition in adult 
education, there is an organization. 

Cutting across all of the ‘se spe- 
cialized areas of adult education 
is the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. 

Others of us belong to one or 
more of a great variety, of organ- 
izations in ‘the community not so 
directly identified with the educa- 
tional process. We are members 
of service clubs, League of Women 
Voters, American Association of 
University Women, Home Bureau, 
advisory committees to youth proj- 
ects, civic improvement associa- 
tions, United Nations groups, po- 
litical parties. 

These organizations are also, in 
an ever increasing degree, con- 
cerned with education. A common 
characteristic of many of them is 
their use of adult education as a 
way of reaching varying objective Ss. 
Sometimes such education is a 


‘organi- 
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SA helps you 


stated objective. In other situations 
it is a method required to achieve 
objectives, to improve professional 
competence, to learn how to influ- 
ence others to accept ideas and to 
do certain things which differ from 
previous attitudes and behaviors. 
The “what” or content of such 
educational activities in all of these 
organizations varies greatly. Its 
divessity is readily apparent when 
we look at the yearly programs of 


the Junior League, the Mental 
Health Association, the Red Cross, 
the Scouts, the Y's, a University 


College, or a public adult school. 
At the same time, the “how” or 
methodology of such educational 
activities is amé izingly constant. 

[ts similarities are readily appar- 
ent when we look at the leader's, 
instructor's, or officer's manuals pre- 
pared by these organizations. Pres- 
entation, planned reading, 
discussion, role playing, instruc- 
tional aids, buzz sessions, program 
planning, how to conduct classes 
or meetings—and many other 
methods are recognized as essential 
to carrying on the educational tasks 
necessary to achieve the organiza- 
tions’ ob rjectives. 

The unique responsibility of all 
individuals interested in adult edu- 

cation in any of these organizi ations 

is to bring to them sensitive and 
knowle »dgeable leadership in their 
educational activities, both in terms 
of what is to be taught and how it 
is taught. Such leadership requires 
initial preparation and a continuing 
input of new knowledge and new 
ideas. 


group 


For many of us this preparation 
has both a philosophical and a 
methodological aspect. It is in this 
broad preparation for leadership 
that membership in the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U,S.A,, 


BY ELBERT W. BURR 


Elbert W. Burr, past president of the AEA, 
is manager of personnel development for 
the Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis. 


can 
value to you. 


and its local counterparts, 
prove of inestimable 

Among these values of member- 
ship, four seem to stand out as 
being vitally significant to prepar- 
ing for an adult le: adership role: 

1. It is through the activities 
and associations with members of 
AEA that you can increase 
knowledge of continuing, 
education as the most promising 
phenomena of mid-century Amer- 
ica. Here you can study with oth- 
ers similarly concerned the special 
knowledge and skills appropriate 
to its role—adult learning, the na- 
ture of society and its educa- 
tional requirements, the activities 
which stimulate adults to learn, the 
organizational enterprise. Be Wr pe. 


your 
lifelong 


> 


our 


Because AEA is a national organ- 
ization, these opportunities to share 
in this learning process are certain 
to bring you the experience of all 
leaders in adult education, as well (oa : 
as the insights developed by those | ie ae 
who have attempted to solve simi- 


lar problems in different situations 
Continued on page 274 
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WHY I BELONG TO THE f 


Ten adult educators tell what the AEA means to them. 


AMBROSE CALIVER S. 
{ Assistant to the Commissioner and Chief, Adult Education Section, Se 
, FF U.S. Office of Education 
, ty 
| belong to the Adult Education Association because I believe that (1) it is the If 
AY best source of the kind of knowledge, inspiration, and contacts needed for my pro- ql 
a Sy, fessional growth; (2) it is the most effective means through which to develop the sé 
La P common purposes, the cooperation, and the coordination required among the many 


‘a A a and diverse adult education agencies; and (3) it offers an excellent rallying point 
ie: and vehicle for those who are interested in developing a profession of adult edu- 


cation which has the goals, the unity, and the commensurate resources. 
ne ens 
Training Coordinator, International Business Machines Corporation ) 
Why do I belong to AEA? Well, let’s see. How else, as an active adult edu- py / 
cator, could | keep up with new developments, or discussions of old ones, if I did “if 
not receive Aputt LeapersHie and ApuLtt Epucation? Where else could I , 


—." 
—— 7 
° P P . ‘ + ~ ™" 
meet and exchange ideas and experiences with fellow adult educators? The an- 4 , 
swers all add up to membership in AEA. That’s why I belong. 
oe 


EMORY F. BACON 
Director of Education, United Steelworkers of America 


TENHO E. HERMANSON 


No field of adult education has changed more rapidly in recent years than labor 
education. Once concerned solely with tool subjects such as collective bargaining 
and grievance procedure, it now embraces a gamut of interests ranging from agron- 
omy to zootomy. The workers’ needs are limitless. They involve the man, his 
family, job, the union, community, nation, and the world. To fulfill these needs 
are required ideas, imaginative educators, and techniques for teaching. The AEA 


offers all three. In addition, it provides a convening place for people of my like 
interests. But, it also creates an environment for cross fertilization of ideas from 
many fields. Truly, the AEA enriches as it serves. 


JOE R. HOFFER 
Executive Secretary, National Conference on Social Welfare 


must be a continuous process, not only within one’s profession, but with allied 
disciplines which are creating new knowledge and techniques to improve society. 


Intellectual stimulation is essential to those who work with people and ideas. It * . 


[ became a member of the Association for a two-fold purpose—my own profes- 

sional growth and help in discharging my administrative duties. Our respective 

organizations have many goals in common. Improved techniques of conferencing aay /. 

can help social welfare’s primary pre-occupation with programs of action with in- j y 

dividuals. groups and communities. ‘ og J 
ee 


MRS. JOHN J. KISTLER 
Chairman, Michigan Council of Women’s State Organizations 


—s 
pliers | belong to AEA because it is absolutely essential that alert citizens keep in- 
Ge «| formed and progress intellectually in order to cope with today’s problems. And 
% ob 7 I believe that AEA gives purpose and direction to individuals imbued with this 
<> - desire. AEA also provides opportunity for leaders of voluntary organizations to 
5 evaluate progressive standards, methods, and programs with greater understanding, 
wi : and to learn techniques which can be mastered through adult education. Like- 
‘on wise it brings leaders the privilege of exchanging ideas and interests, as well as 
| fi unifying purposes and efforts with countless other organizational leaders. 


adult leadership 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


S. JANICE KEE 
Secretary, Wisconsin Library Commission 

Why do I have a membership in the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.? 
If one also asked me why I eat an egg for breakfast, my simple answer to both 
questions would be the same—lI like it, and it’s good for me. I like the feeling of 
satisfaction I have in supporting a strong positive national effort to help people 
everywhere improve the quality of their living through continuous learning. I like 
this feeling. I like the experience of sharing common interests with adult educators 
in other fields of public service. This, and all the many tangible benefits of an AEA 
membership, are good for me. They help me do a better job as a librarian. 


ett Bs SISTER JEROME KEELER 
Dean, Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kansas 


Adult education seems to me be of primary importance in this cold-war 
atomic age, because its goal is to assist people to become better men and women 


J psychologically mature, and better citizens who will appreciate and perpetuate our 


— 
5 
7 
mse” NS 


free society and American ideals. It is folly to imagine that young people during 
their short years of formal schooling can be prepared for all the problems of later 


€ 
—— 


life, and that study can cease with the reception of a high school diploma or a 


why 


baccalaureate degre e. Adults as well as youth must continue the learning process. 


CYRIL O. HOULE 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

I belong to the AEA for four over-lapping reasons: (1) My central focus of 
interest is adult education itself and therefore the AEA is my primary professional 
association. (2) The AEA provides materials and personal contacts of substantial 
and immediate value. (3) The AEA is the major association devoted to the 
improvement of adult education in the United States; I am_ therefore strongly 
moved to support the AEA in any way that I can. (4) The policy of the AEA 
made by its members; as one of them, I have the full opportunity to express my 


particular point of view. 


PAUL A. MILLER 
Director, Cooperative Extension Service, Michigan State University 


Today’s pressures on human civility and standards of taste and conduct demand 
the literacy of Americans in the wisdom of the past and the morality of our future. 
This is the undiminished and the unfinished task found in the arena of adult edu- 
cation. I am proud to be in that arena in helping to build the profession and the mis- 
sion of adult education. For these purposes, and with the sentiment that no profes- 
sion nor mission thrives without the loyalty of the participants, it becomes a 
privilege and a necessity to cast my lot with the Adult Education Association. 


HOWARD L. JOHNSON 


President, National Association of Public School Adult Educators —_ 
Because AEA helps to keep people abreast of today’s rapid technological, poli- 

tical and social changes, enabling them to develop new understanding and new ' 

confidence. Because AEA provides vital information which teaches lay and profes- ae 

sional leaders new skills so that they are better qualified to fulfill their commu- “ 

nity responsibilities. Because AEA stimulates adult education activities of all kinds, bee 

encourages cooperative planning among various groups with mutual educational in- ; a9, 

terests and coordinates the work of these groups. I look to the AEA for these i 

cooperative efforts which are so essential in my work. 7h Aaa 
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VALUES OF AEA MEMBERSHIP 


Continued from page 271 


with different groups of adults. 
AEA is the American market-place 
for transactions in the knowledge 
about adult education—and it is 
here that you can discover and 
share the ideas and insights so es- 


sential to your adult leadership. 


2. It is in AEA that you can 
find help in developing and testing, 
in modifying and adapting your 
assumptions about adult education 
—its goals, its values, and its mech- 
anisms. What better way is there 
than to be regularly exposed to 
the things that are being said about 
these concerns in ApuLT LEADER- 
sip and ApuLt Epucation, as well 
as in national and local AEA con- 
ferences attended by people simi- 
larly interested? 

It is in this continuing inquiry 
that you learn to de velop new pat- 
terns and activities in adult educa- 
tion suited to the requirements of 
a society which is changing so rap- 
idly th it our very survival de spends 
on the adequacy of adult educa- 
tion. Perhaps such inquiries will 
show you new ways in which to 
liberalize adult education and to 
modify its direction so that you can 
better serve the broad educational 
requirements of the mature citizen 
—the individual so vital to our 
survival. 

3. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem of serving the need and the 
demand of opportunities for adult 
education in our society makes it 
essential for people interested in 
adult education to plan ahead in an 
organized manner. To do this re- 
quires that you know all you can 
about the variety of educational 
activities for adults which are to be 
found in every community. 

You need to take time to evaluate 
the progress you, in your activities 
are making in relationship to the 
requirements of the larger commu- 
nity. You need the assistance of 
others in seeking out the unique 
role your activity or organization 

can pl: iy when it ogy those 
educational services is best 
cade eetcaaitad. Took tacks 
make it essential to each of us to 
establish communication with all 
segments of the total force in adult 
education. This is best done by 


membership in the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A.. 
well as in state and local organiza- 
tions in adult education. 

Such membership is of great- 
est importance to achieving your 
own limited goals in adult educa- 
tion. Membership provides you with 
an excellent opportunity to unite 
forces with other adult educators. 
By joining forces community deci- 
sion-makers can be more effectively 
influenced to the end that political, 
social and economic policies are 
made in a way which best serves 
the needs of education in our 
society. 

There are many ex: umples of the 
need for the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation to give leadership to ba se 
efforts. W he n the President's Com- 
mittee on Education nena the 
High School demonstrated a lack of 
concern for adult education, it was 
AEA which gave leadership to a 
movement to acquaint the Commit- 
tee with the true significance of 
adult education. The present battles 
in state legislatures to secure ade- 
quate funds for adult education, 
the need to resist legislation which 
places restrictions on the freedom 
of education to meet its responsi- 
bilities to our society, and the need 

build adult education into the 
mainstream of public education in 
our communities, are each problems 
which can be more easily resolved 
if a national organization such as 
AEA spearheads the public inter- 
pretation of adult education 
throughout our nation. Membership 
in AEA will enable you to make 
your contribution to this united 
force in a way which will insure 
the maximum understanding and 


acceptance of adult education in 
our world. 

As President Grace Stevenson 
said so well at San Diego, in re- 
sponse to a comment about AEA: 

“Is not the function of the asso- 
ciation to help all of us grasp the 
needs of a better society, to relate 
our everyday jobs to those needs, 
and learn to work together to 
achieve that society? This is not 
an easy thing to do. It means look- 
ing at ourselves and the job we 
do, and the way we do it—particu- 
larly the way we do it—in the light 
of what contribution we and the 
job can make, what relation it has 
to the great problems of today. For 
all jobs in education have such a 
relation; and it remains for us to 
see it clearly, to keep it not only in 

sur own minds but also in the 
dae of those with whom that job 
brings us in contact.” 

AEA sees as its mission the rally- 
ing of people in adult education to 
the support of the “idea” of adult 
education. AEA is the most impor- 
tant advocate in America today of 
the idea of adult education in 
which we all must believe. As an 
individual concerned about adult 
education, you will want to join 
with this assembly of those whose 
interest in preserving and improv- 
ing our way of life through con- 
tinuing education has led them to 
founding and maintaining AEA. 

Membership in the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A. will 
enhance your individual efforts to 
provide this kind of leadership in 
your activities in adult education. 
What more important membership 
is there for those of us who are 
striving to be these leaders? 


HELP WANTED-AEA MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


You can help build up the strength of the AEA and bring its services to more 


people. 


See the self-mailer insert in this issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP for prac- 


tical steps you can take now. 


A special membership drive is being conducted during the month of May 
under the leadership of the following volunteers: 


RAY LEWIS, Allied Youth, Washington, D.C., General Chairman May Member- 


ship Drive. 


OLIVE JEAN McKAY, U.S. State Department, Washington, D.C., Chairman, State 
Membership Coordinators (State coordinators will be listed in May issue.) 


GUNNAR DYBWAD, National Association for Retarded Children, New York, 
Chairman, National Organization Drive. 
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THE ANGRY ADMINISTRATOR 


Is the development of a professional 


field of knowledge essential if we are 


to improve the quality of adult education? 


A 
4 ADMINISTRATOR of an adult 
education program is faced with 
many basic conflicts. On the one 
hand, he hears that the future of 
our age depends upon him, that it 
is up to him to provide men with 
the ideas upon which our very sur- 
vival is predicated.' 

On the other hand, he sits in his 
own little office, faced with the 
mundane problems on which his 
own personal survival as an adult 
educator rests, and finds too often 
that there is little relationship be- 
tween his operating program and 
the creation of a grand design for 
the world. 

Where does a course in glove- 
making fit into the age of inter- 
continental missiles and radio- 
active-fallout? We may need two 
billion angry men who will seek 
representation in the world com- 
munity, but the closest the average 
adult educator gets seems to be 
15 housewives who would like to 
learn something about ceramics. 
The only angry man is the adminis- 
trator himself who plans on spend- 
ing a quiet evening at home with 
is family, only to find that a special 
mee ting of a community committee 

‘See Feeney, Helen M., “Report of 
CNO’s Annual Meeting,” AputT LEADER- 
sup, February, 1958, p. 217. 


DAVID RAUCH, an associate editor 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP, is full-time 
director of the adult program of the 
Great Neck, New York, Public Schools. 
He also finds time to serve as an in- 
structor in adult education at Teach- 
er’s College, Columbia University. 
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which is dependent upon him has 
been called. 

What happens between the lofty 
ideals and the realities? Who is 
responsible for the every-day medi- 
ocrity that much of adult education 
has to show for itself? Can we 
really do a better job within the 
present operational scheme? 

Most adult education is adminis- 
tered by part-time or volunteer 
planners. Few people in the field 
have had much formalized training. 
While we may laugh with those 
who decry the narrow-mindedness 
of the trained educators in charge 
of the nation’s public schools, the 
conclusion cannot be that the ab- 
sence of professional education and 
training is more desirable. There are 
certain known facts about adult ed- 
ucation, and vet the very nature of 
our programs makes it rare to find 
an adult educator who has much 
special preparation for his job. 


From Diverse Fields 


We come from the fields of 
teaching, social work, librarianship, 
industrial personnel, sociology, the 
ministry—and we try to apply what 
we have learned to adult education. 
The results may yield a richness in 
terms of an inte rdisciplinary 
approach, but they also hinder the 
development of a projessional field 
of knowledge. Most of what any 
of us know about adult education is 
strictly personal, based upon our 
own trials and errors in the field. 
A great many people now employed 
in ‘the administration of adult edu- 
cation were once something else. 
Only as we have time to sit down 
with each other to really think 


BY DAVID RAUCH 


through our problems will we be 
able to begin facing the real chal- 
lenge of our jobs. 


Leadership Quality 


Quality. One of the first things 
we must answer for ourselves is 
the question of quality of leader- 
ship. We seg had sufficient experi- 
ence now in observing and evalu- 
ating different kinds of leadership 
to be able to reach certain conclu- 
sions, both about the kinds of 
people that make the best adult 
leaders and about the content of 
subject centered adult education. 
We have seen Great Books and 
World Politics groups that were 
successful and many that were not. 
And we have heard and, I hope, 
evaluated, the critics who feel that 
the Great Books method of leader: 
ship results in a pooling of igno- 
rance rather than an upgrading of 
knowledge. 

We have seen maybe 20 per cent 
of our teachers and leaders of adults 
doing exceptional jobs, 40 per cent 
doing good jobs, 20 per cent doing 
mediocre jobs and another 20 per 
cent who are so poor that their 
groups don't stick with them. Why 
does this happen? Who are the top 
leaders and teachers? Why? How 
can we find more of them? 

If we cannot improve the quality 
of adult education we may find our- 
selves out of business soon. We may 
not know everything about selec ‘tion 
yet, but we must know a great 
deal more than the average adult 
educator is using. 

2. Community. We say that adult 
education is a community program 
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and that we plan what the people 
want. We would be more nearly 
correct if we said we planned what 
we think the community wants. 
Who are we to know what the 
community wants? 


lot is known about communi- 
ties, how to work with advisory 
committees, how to ascertain com- 
munity needs, how to translate 
these needs into a working pro- 
gram. If the average adult educa- 
tion program is not a vital part of 
the community it is because the 
person in charge does not have 
enough of these skills to bring to 
his job. And many times it is be- 
cause the knowledge available has 
not adequately been prepared for 
the operational level of the average 
adult educator. 


Professional Training 


3. Curriculum. In adult educa- 
tion parlance the more usual term 
is “program.” Yet, use of this term 
permits us too often to avoid look- 
ing the thing squarely in the face. 
WwW he it, spe cifically, should be in 
adult education? Is it adult educa- 
tion every time we get three or 10 
or 15 people together under the 
jurisdiction of our own agency or 
institution? Is vocational training 
adult education? Are college cre dit 
courses offered in evening hours 
adult education? Is it true, as some 
of our friends would like us to 
believe, that the only real adult 
education is people sitting around 
a table discussing great issues that 
are facing mankind? 

Some of what we are now calling 
adult education probably does not 
really belong in that category. Most 
agencies th: it are working with 
adults necessarily have certain pro- 
grams that might more logically be 
called recreation or be tallie d with 
the agency's public relations pro- 
gram. Some of what we call adult 
education is really commercial ex- 
ploitation —i.e., some of the so- 
called “Investment” courses taught 
in public school adult programs by 
representatives of stock-se ‘ling 
firms. 


If much of adult education is not 
important, it may be because the 
poor administr ator has to plan on 
a trial and error basis and does not 


te 
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have adequate working definitions 
to guide him along the way. 

4. In-service training. If ad- 
ministrators of adult education are 
mostly part-time and lack profes- 
sional training for this part of their 
job, what can we say for those 
actually doing the teaching and 
le ading? If we would be nether off 
with more adequate pre-service and 
in-service training, the same can be 
said certainly of those who carry on 
the working part of our educational 
program. 

At least administrators may occa- 
sionally attend meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., or 
regional workshops for Agricultural 
Extension or Home Demonstration 
people. But those who are leading 
groups are so very part-time that 
we feel we cannot really ask them 
to do much more than work with 
their own groups or classes. So, 
with practically no courses avail- 
able to them in teaching of adults, 
they too find their own way and 
develop methods and _ techniques 
for themselves—or don’t, and find 
themselves soon without anyone to 
lead or teach. If quality of selec- 
tion is one of our problems, cer- 

tainly improvement of the skills of 
those working is of equal impor- 
tance. 


Achilles Heel 


5. Evaluation. What is really 
going on in adult education? How 
do we know? When some years back 
New Yorker magazine did a series 
of articles on Roland Gaither and 
the Ford Foundation, they made 
fun of us in adult education by 
pointing out that we loved to count 
numbers of people but resisted all 
attempts at scientific evaluation. 
They shouldn't have pointed this 
out. It is part of our Achilles heel. 
We certainly have to prove to our 
boards of directors and sponsoring 
groups that our programs are worth- 
while. And numbers are important. 
They are one index that people 
are responding to what we are 
offering. But aren't there other 
means of evaluation with which we 
should be experimenting? We 
could certainly figure out a way, 
for instance, of seeing how many 


people in a French class really 
learned French, whether people in 
a Great Books group tended to read 
more upon completion of their 
course, or whether those attending 
a parent education class found their 
parental duties eased. Beginnings 
have been made, in rare instances. 
Industry has begun.” Information is 
beginning to be ‘available. But most 
of us must, because of lack of time 
and poor understanding of mea- 
surement techniques, go along with 
the assumption that if enough 
people tell us that they are getting 
something out of our programs and 
if enough people return ‘they must 
be getting something out of it. This 
assumption may be a valid one, but 
we need more objective confirma- 
tions. 


Areas for Improvement 

Here then are five areas where 
administrators of adult education 
could use help. If we could improve 
our practices in these five areas, we 
would at least be on the way to ac- 
cepting the challenges that have 
been placed before us: 

1. How can we do a better job 
of selecting leaders and teachers? 

2. How can we more nearly at- 
tune our programs to the real needs 
of our communities? 


3. What legitimately belongs in 


a program of ‘adult education? 


4. How can we train teachers 
and leaders of adults to improve 
their methods and techniques and 
do a more important job within 
their subject area? 

5. How can we do a better job 
of evaluating what we are doing? 

Some adult educators are modest, 
some like to proclaim their suc- 
cesses. These are individual charac- 
teristics that are not an essential 
of the job. But humble or aggres- 
sive, part-time or full time, profes- 
sional or volunteer, at this point in 
our development we should all 
make sure that we are basically 
unsatisfied. Because only as we 
realize that we have a long way to 
go will we really begin to provide 
the ideas upon which the survival 
of our world depends. 


’Blansfield, Michael G., “Executive 


Growth,” Aputt Lrapersuip, February, 
1958, p. 203. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT— 


A DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL PROCESS 


By H. CURTIS MIAL 


Y 

NTR development is a 
democratic social process w hereby 
citizens participate fully in improv- 
ing their own environment. De- 
fining it as a process puts the 
emphasis on “a manner of proceed- 
ing.” This implies that it is possible 


to follow an orderly progression 
from exploration and __ initiation 


through study and discussion to 
action and evaluation. It puts the 
emphasis, too, on the local group, 
on local initiative, on local partici- 
pation. Finally, it puts the empha- 
sis on full responsible participation 
and action by all the people af- 
fected. 

If by Be sare we mean (to 
borrow Kingsley Davis's definition ) 
“the smallest local group that can 
be a complete society,” the defini- 
tion also implies the goal—the im- 
provement of the whole commu- 
nity. The entire range of problems 
and needs—political, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural—are included. And 
then, since no community exists an 
island unto itself it implies also 
vital linkings with other larger com- 
munities of which it is a part. 

Since help in community devel- 
ment is one of the most important 
exports we are attempting today 
to take to other parts of the world, 
it may be well to look at the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion definition. The Community 
Development Review of the ICA 
defines it as “a process of social 


H. CURTIS MIAL has long been ac- 
tive in community development. He 
is a former chairman of the AEA 
Community Development section. For 
nine years he was executive director 
of the New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil. Recently, with his wife, he has 
established a consultant service for 
community organization and develop- 
ment. 
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This article is an attempt, as associate editor for community development, 
to sketch in broad strokes the meaning and import of community develop- 
ment today, to pose some questions of concern to the practitioner, the 
educator, the volunteer, and fo invite further comment, analysis, question- 
ing. Primarily, this is an invitation to those who labor in the community 
development vineyard to review their own experience and philosophy 
and to regard the pages of ADULT LEADERSHIP that are alloted to com- 
munity development, as a forum for exchanging ideas, convictions, ques- 
tions. The reader is invited to react himself, to pose questions for others, 
to suggest articles for future issues, either by himself, or by others— 


H. CURTIS MIAL. 


action in which the people of a 
community organize themselves for 
planning and action; define their 
common and individual needs and 
problems; make group and _indi- 
vidual plans with a maximum reli- 
ance upon community resources; 
and supplement these resources 
when necessary with services and 
materials from governmental and 
non-gov ernmental agencies outside 
community. 

Phenomenal results are reported 
from less developed parts of the 
world. In India, for instance, re- 
cent years have seen the estab- 
lishment through self-help of 12,000 
new schools, 30,000 adult educa- 
tion centers, 28,000 miles of new 
roads, and the reclamation of 895,- 
000 acres of land. 

Phenomenal results over the past 
200 years have taken place in this 
country too. Yet a hard look 
many of our communities today— 
both rural village and metropolis— 
suggests that the process is not 
working as well as it should. There 
are blighted neighborhoods and 
wasted human resources. The proc- 
ess of repair doesn’t begin to keep 
up with that of deterioration. In 
most communities a handful of peo- 
ple accept personal responsibility 
for community problem- -solving 
and fewer still think in terms of 
the “whole community.” 

Typically, action is taken on a 
community problem not as the re- 


sult of a rational approach based 
on a balanced view of the entire 
community and its best long range 
interests, but because (a) there 
is an explosive crisis—the school 
burns down or industry moves 
away or juvenile crime makes head- 
lines—or (b) because a well-organ- 
ized group brings persistent pres- 
sure to bear in favor of a special 
interest which may or may not be 
constructive and to the inte “rests of 
the total community, indeed, may 
or may not be the thing most 
needed at the moment. 


The community development 
practitioner, perhaps be cause he is 
by nature an optimist, is aware of 
the gap between the idea and the 
present fact and of the difficulty 
of grasping and acting on com- 
munity development concepts; but 
he believes that failures are not in- 
herent in the underlying concepts 
but in the methods used, the in- 
sights developed, the leadership 
available, possibly the people or 
the organizations involved or ex- 
cluded. He believes that the com- 
munity is the laboratory where an 
experiment is going on—an experi- 
ment which in the long run may be 
more important than the missiles 
race. 


Hypotheses being tested include 
these: 


1. Without losing enthusiasm 
and major commitment to a spe- 
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cial interest, people can develop 
an intelligent, active concern for 
the “whole community” and its in- 
terrelated problems. 

2. A coordinated rather than a 
segmented approach to community 
problems can be developed. 

3. Community development in- 
volves an educational process 
through which people will study 
their community and get facts on 
its problems as a necessary step 
to action. 


1. Using their own energies, 
imagination, resources, and cz lling 
on outside help as they need it, 
people can solve their own com- 
munity problems (a community 
“do it yourself” program ). 


5. Any community, even the 
least favored, can muster people 
with talent, intelligence, and energy 
for community development. 


6. People can be motivated 
through concern for bettering their 
own lot and faith that they can. 
Commitment crows with participa- 
tion. 

7. Wide participation increases 
the probability of success. It can 
be achieved. 

8. There is no blueprint, but 
successful community development 
‘ follows an orderly process includ- 
ing: 

Organizing—( Not a separate 
step but a part of each step from 
study to action. ) 

Studying— (To define the com- 
munity, to set broad goals, to iden- 
tify problems and set priorities as 
to what should and can be done, 
to get the facts on the problems, to 
discover the resources available. ) 

Using the Consultant—(To help 
improve procedures and to add 
specialized or technical informa- 
tion. ) 

Planning—(To develop action 
alternatives and to work out strat- 
egy as to who, when, how.) 

Education—(To inform the com- 
munity and to get public reactions 
in order to strengthen results and 
get wider participation. ) 

Taking Action. 

Evaluating—(Again not a sepa- 
rate step but a continuous process. ) 

At each phase of the community 
development process community 
organization is basic. If the study 
group, for instance, is not represen- 


tative of the various interests hav- 
ing a stake in the problems con- 
sidered, the conclusions may be 
distorted or biased. And when the 
time comes for action, necessary 
support from all directions may 
not be forthcoming. The basic aim 
of community organization is to 
provide the mi chinery for a co- 
ordinated approach to community 
problems. This is easier to say 
than to achieve, since many are 
willing to play the coordinator but 
few are eager to be coordinated. 


Community Organization 


The death rate among commu- 
nity-wide organizations for con- 
tinuing community deve lopment 
has been high—so much so that 
some profe sssionals take a jaundiced 
view of such organizations and 
conclude that ad hoc citizens’ com- 
mittees responding to felt needs 
are a better answer. Others con- 
clude that the most promising 
channel for citizen participation in 
significant community development 
efforts, at any rate in the urban 
situation, is stronger, more effective 
associations organized around spe- 
cial interests. 

Floyd Hunter concluded that 
the only course open to the in- 
_— in Regional City interested 

n policy decisions, rather than “a 
social experie nce of being with his 
fellows,” was to become allie d with 
a powerful organization in the par- 
ticular area of interest. “Social 
planning in the full flowering of 
that concept,” he adds, “would 
mean the coordination of interest 
groups on all levels of national life 
with the community as the basic 
unit.” He adds as a necessary con- 
dition the sanction of government 
which in turn raises the possibility 
of government control. At the 
other extreme are those who see 
an answer to the problem in neigh- 
borhood organization —a_ people's 
movement — through which each 
individual citizen could have his 
say. 

Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. If democratic ideals are to 
survive, it is a necessity that we 
invent the machinery, even in com- 
plex modern cities, through which 
people can exercise responsibilities 
of citizenship. As Hunter con- 


cludes, fear (among those favoring 
status quo), pessimism (among the 
professionals ), and silence (among 
the citizens), will not find the an- 
swers. While it is not nearly 
enough, significant experimentation 
is going on. 

In some instances adult educa- 
tion councils define their province 
as the whole community with its 
wide range of needs. In others 
councils of social agencies are 
broadening their field beyond the 
traditional. health, welfare, recrea- 
tion interests, rethinking their mem- 
bership structure, and redefining 
their tunction to include broader 
aspects of community planning. In 
still other cases representative 
groups of citizens are working hard 
at the job of creating an ongoing 
citizens’ council (and getting past 
the three-year life expe ctancy often 
attributed to such groups). And 
in a few noteworthy instances sig- 
nificant work is being done through 
neighborhood associations, 


No Single Answer 


We don't knew enough about 
community organization, particu- 
larly in the urban community, to 
say with finality what it should be. 
Since communities, like individ- 
uals, vary greatly it is not likely 
there will ever be a single answer 
We do know reasons ‘that coalee 
more effective community organi- 
zation imperative: . 

1. The need for some channel 
through which the individual can 
act responsibly and contribute his 
share toward community policy. 

2. The need for communications 
among groups. 

3. The need for coordinated ap- 
proaches to community problems. 

4. The need to anticipate prob- 
lems to avoid costly crisis. 

5. The need to balance conflict- 
ing interests for the good of all. 

The challenge before community 
developme nt is to resist fear and 
pessimism and be inventive enough 
and resourceful enough to find and 
experiment with new or improved 
answers to old problems—new 
ways through which people can 
organize to control and shape their 
own environment. There is no al- 
ternative to this except increasing 
control by others. 
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In community development, 
study and action are not two se p- 
arate things one of which can be 
chosen for emphasis. They are the 
interwoven parts of a whole. A 
need or desire for change calls for 
action. To change something calls 
at least for esis! ledge ghatak what 
is being changed, the possible di- 
rections of change, and the re- 
sources available. Further action 
points up the need for more facts 
—more understanding. More un- 
derstanding stimulates further ac- 
tion. The whole process becomes a 
continuous spiral. And the spiral 
becomes the means through which 
increasing numbers of people can 
become personally involved in com- 
munity deve ‘lopme nt. 


Why Efforts Fail 


It does, however, happen that 
community improv ement efforts 
fail because well-intentioned people 
rush into action without getting 
necessary facts. On the other hand, 
efforts also fail when people make 
fact-gathering an end in itself. Rel- 
evant facts are essential but there 
is no magic in them. Facts with- 
out interpretation are without 
meaning. Without purpose, they 
are without significance. 

When community study or fact- 
finding by the people themselves is 
an integral part of an action pro- 
gram it can become the best pos- 
sible avenue to really understand- 
ing what is meant by the state- 
ment that community problems are 
interrelated. It is impossible to 
study the problem, say, of juvenile 
delinquency without getting into 
housing and schools and local gov- 
emment and recreation and wil 
fare and jobs and low incomes. 

If the need for new industry is 
the problem identified it can’t be 
analyzed without reference to the 
whole range of things that make 
a community attractive and desir- 
able. It isn’t academic, then, to 
say that an effective industrial de- 
velopment committee might start 
with a community-wide self-study. 
What are our assets and liabilities? 
How did we get this way? If noth- 
ing is done about the situation, 
where are we likely to be ten 
years from now? And what can 
we say to prospective industry 
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about the quality of our schools, 
our playgrounds, our cultural op- 
portunities , our housing, our water 
supply, our available labor, our tax 
structure? 

An early discovery in such a 
study program may be that people 
have no clear idea as to what their 
community is. In the New York 
University-Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion study-discussion materials, 
“You and Your Community,” ( prob- 
ably called “Our Community” in 
the revised version) an attempt is 
made to get at this problem by 
suggesting that the study group 
start by sketching an ecologic: il 
map of ‘themse ees | as a group. 


Where do they live, work, shop, 
worship, go to school? What gov- 
omental unit or units have juris- 
diction over the problems of con- 
cern to them? Some communities 
may find this a useful demonstra- 
tion of the difficulty of defining 
community today and possibly of 
how obsolete community boun- 
daries have become as people have 
spilled over from the city into the 
surrounding area where no single 
official unit embraces the wide 
range of social, economic, educa- 
tinal, health needs. 


Strategy Planning 


Another area for exploration by 
the study-for-action group is re- 
lated to strategy planning. Prob- 
ably a chief reason why many com- 
munity groups hav e been dismissed 
as “do- goode rs” is that they have 
failed to take into account the 
leadership pattern — the power 
structure—and the social and poli- 
tical realities of the community. 


While things get accomplished 
in many cases- because there is an 
intuitive understanding of such 
realities, community aitcuts gen- 
erally would be strengthened if 
“fact finding” could be expanded 
to include a ‘itady of how decisions 
are made and by whom. Without 
such understanding people are han- 
dicapped in efforts to expand their 
opportunities to help make deci- 
sions and the democratic criterion 
that people affected by decisions 
should share in making them will 
not be met. 


This, of course, is only one of 
many concepts or insights that 
could strengthen community de- 
velopment efforts. The challenge 
to the social scientist to help people 
understand and use these concepts 
is an important one. 


There are still other tasks for the 
study group preparing for action. 
One is setting standards. How do 
we compare with others? With our 
own potential? Where should we 
set our sights? Another is estab- 
lishing priorities. Are we working 
at a given problem because it is 
the most needed thing right now 
or because it is the special interest 
of a pe rsuasive minority? Still an- 
other is the consideration of avail- 
able alternative courses of action 
and the probable consequences of 
each. Another is continuing aware- 
ness of major goals and a continu- 
ous evaluation of the means used 
and the results achieved. 

If the definition of community 
development used at the beginning 
of this statement is accepted, to 
what extent is there “full respon- 
sible participation and action by 
all the people affected”? Are the 
interests of the whole community 
being furthered? And are rela- 
tionships with other communities 
taken into account as problems are 
discussed and solutions considered? 


There are, then, two major cate- 
gories of “facts” called for in com- 
munity development: 

1. Facts presenting an objective 
picture of the particular problem 
(action doesn’t necessarily follow 
such a picture, but without it ac- 


tion won't be very well founded ). 


2. Facts about the community 


as a whole—as a geographical 
place; as a legal entity or entities; 
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as a set of attitudes, beliefs, loyal- 
ties, opinions, values; as a_ social 
system with certain patterns of re- 
lationships; as (to use R. N. Mac 
Iver’s definition ) a “circle of people 
who live together, who belong to- 
gether, so that they share not this 
or that particular interest, but a 
whole set of interests wide enough 
and complete enough to include 
their lives.” 

The challenge for those working 
at community developme nt is to 
encourage and facilitate both kinds 
of study. The action-minded may 
be impé atient of the board study— 
the “basic research.” Yet better un- 
derstanding of the community may 
be the practic il means toward 
more efficient problem- solving. 
Overseas work in community de- 
velopment has demonstrated the 
difficulty of bringing about social 
change ‘without re al “understanding 
of the culture and the local situa- 
tion. Similar understanding is 
surely as important in our own 
communities. 

In the preceding paragraphs cer- 
tain assumptions are implicit: for 
example, that wide participation is 
desirable both because it is good 
for the individual and is his right 
in a democracy and because it is 
a good way to build better com- 
munities; or that study of the com- 
munity and its problems leads to 
action which in turn stimulates 
more study. The community de- 
velopment worker believes these 
to be true. Actually there isn't 
much scientific evidence, the rea- 
son being that there has been little 
systematic record keeping on com- 
munity development efforts. 


For over two years the Commit- 
tee on Community Development 
and Research of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems has 
been working to develop a sched- 
ule for analyzing community de- 
velopment programs. The initial 
schedule called for “an enormous 
compilation of all data which 
could conceivably be of use in 
classifying community projects.’ 
After criticism the schedule was re- 
vised and, as Harry Miller reported, 
the committee was “ready to go to 
work.” Unfortunately they soon 
discovered there was very little to 
work on. There had been little 
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record keeping and what reports 
were available were “journalistic 
or public relations in tone.” 


Analysis Schedule 


The committee constructed 
third schedule that (a) took into 
account the imprecision and incom- 
pleteness of data, and (b) would 
contribute toward some hypothesis 
about community development 
projects. This schedule was then 
used in studying 16 community 
programs, with attention given to 
such possible factors of success and 
failure as participation rate of non- 
leaders in decision-making. This ef- 
fort is significant both in pointing 
up a need and in suggesting pos- 
sibilities for getting at some of 
the reasons for success and failure 
in community efforts, provided 
more sy stematic records could be 
kept. The committee recommended 
that the discarded original sched- 
ule be turned into a model report 
form which might encourage ob- 
servation and recording of data 
now lacking. 

Social science undoubtedly has a 
major contribution to make in com- 
munity development, but some 
kind of procedure must be fol- 
lowed such as that suggested by 
the committee on the widest pos- 
sible base plus more studies of 
the nature of Paul Miller’s Com- 
munity Health Action or of the 
Salem study by Floyd Hunter, 
Ruth Schaffer, and Cecil Sheps, 
both dealing with health but de- 
signed to test hypotheses about 
community organization and action. 


It won't be easy because the 
community development practi- 
tioner in the pressure of day-to- 
day operation is likely to give low 
priority to detailed record keep- 
ing. In the long run, however, 
time invested here might pay divi- 
dends in taking some of the guess- 
work and wishful thinking out of 
community efforts. As education- 
al institutions—the Universities of 
Southern Illinois, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, and Earlham College, 
to name a fey w—put more resources 
behind community development 
programs, the nee <d for more ob- 
jective research may be met. 

This brings us to the question of 
the evolving role of the profes- 


sional in community development, 
whether as full time staff or as con- 
sultant. Up to now community de- 
velopment has been largely a vol- 
unteer activity. Today there is in- 
reasing conviction among many 
that continuity of effort, significant 
results, and the anticipation and 
avoidance of problems instead of 
eleventh hour emergency action 
require some professional help. 
This poses a dilemma in several 
ways. First, professional staff 
could jeoparidze the reliance on 
the free and voluntary participa- 
tion of concerned citizens. Second, 
personnel is not available with the 
kind of training such work re- 
quires. Third, professional staff 
calls for financing, which in turn 
calls for organizé ations! structure. 
It looks almost as if each problem 
can be solved only when the others 
have been solved first. 


Thus far little has been done— 
the University of Southern Illinois 
and Earlham are exceptional—to 
think through and provide an aca- 
demic course of study and train- 
ing designed for the person whose 
field of operation is the whole com- 
munity and whose function is to 
“help people help themselves.” It 
is not an easy task. The program 
needed cuts across many disciplines 
and all aspects of community life. 


It cannot be conceived as a nar- 
rowly pointed program for pro- 
fessionals only, but should be de- 
veloped in conjunction with re- 
lated programs emphasizing educa- 
tion for community participation 
for the non- professional as well. 
This includes the volunteer who is 
the backbone of any community ef- 
fort. It includes also the specialist 
in other fields who needs help in 
relating his professional interests 
and competencies to the whole 
community. 

The issue of training can be only 
touched on here. William Biddle, 
chairman of the AEA Community 
Development Section, reports that 
the Section meeting at San Diego 
named training as an issue that 
should have major emphasis in 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP. It should be 
one of the continuing top priority 
concerns. 

Closely related to the question of 
the professional role and the train- 
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ing needed is the whole matter of 
leada rship development—again an 
issue stressed at San Diego. If the 
job of the professional is not to do 
the job himself but to help others, 
leadership development becomes 
one of his major functions. 


One of the basic tenets of com- 
munity development is that the 
leadership is there, provided the 
opportunity is available for its cul- 
tivation and growth. Since another 
basic tenet is that the initiative, the 
energy, the execution of commu- 
nity development efforts has to 
come from the people themselves, 
the kind of leadership exercised is 
perhaps the most important aspect 
of community development. 


The purpose of this leadership 
is to enable more and more people 
to do for themselves and to grow 
in maturity and competence in the 
process. This isn’t impractical ideal- 
ism. It is the only realistic ap- 
proach if the goal is the develop- 
ment of the skill, the confidence, 
and the insight that will not stop 
with the present problem but will 
go on to anticipate and to solve 
other problems, and to work con- 
tinually at the job of building a 
better community. It is more than 
a bag of tricks—“gimmicks”’—that 
can be learned and used to mani- 
pulate people into a false sense of 
participation. It is a body of skills 
and understandings and knowledge 
consistently related to a philosophy 
about people and their potential 
for creative effort in behalf of the 
whole community. 


Fund Raising 


Raising money for community 
services is, to most people, an on- 
erous task. For community develop- 
ment the task is complicated by 
several factors. There is the prob- 
lem of “low visibility.” In any com- 
munity project little appears above 
the surface. Like the submerged 
part of the iceberg, the painstaking 
steps and careful cultivation that 
precedes action are unseen by most, 
including potential contributors. 
Some of the most effective work is 
unspectacular. It is difficult to dram- 
atize the crisis that didn’t happen 
The slogan “There is no limit to 
what you can do provided you 
don't care who gets the credit,” is 
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especially applicable. Yet “credit” 
does count when funds are raised, 
so that a course has to be steered 
between the foreground and _ the 
background. 


There is the matter of the in- 
tangible nature of some of the most 
important achievements in com- 
munity development. Measuring 
changing attitudes and opinions, 
changing ways of working together, 
changing human relationships, 
changing morale and self confi- 
dence is difficult, often impossible, 
and rarely done. Yet without 
changes of this sort the concrete 
visible changes will not take place 
or will not be repeated and main- 
tained. But how put a value on the 
intangibles? 


Long Range Goals 


Finally there is the question of 
long range goals. We are a people 
who live in the present. It is diffi- 
cult to sell planning that will bear 
fruit 25 years from now. Yet with- 
out long : range planning community 
development efforts are only pal- 
liative. 


Thus far community develop- 
ment, based on difficult to com- 
prehend concepts of “wholeness,” 
has been a poor relative in most 
communities. Programs whether at 
local, state, national, or interna- 
tional level have been shoe string 
operations where survival — just 
fighting to keep the program afloat 
—has consumed a disproportionate 
part of the time and energies of 
the participants. 

It is heartening to note a grad- 
ual change in this situation, par- 
ticularly in the Middle and Far 
West where, through the instru- 
ment of community development 
divisions or departments lodged in 
the state university, more ade- 
quately financed and staffed pro- 
grams are emerging. It is also 
encouraging that some of the spe- 
cialized community improvement 
programs, in urban renewal, for in- 
stance, are recognizing their job as 
related to the total community. At 
the state level there are a few val- 
iant efforts relying on private fi- 
nancing and contributing in a 
worthwhile way, but finding it hard 
going financially. Some businesses 
and industries are contributing to 


community development and it is 
to be hoped that threats of reces- 
sion, far from diminishing support, 
will increase awareness of the ne- 
cessity of more significant commu- 
nity development efforts. 


Questions to be Answered 


The challenge to community de- 
velopment is to encourage these 
signs of interest and to think through 
the financial question creatively 
and aggressively. Business, indus- 
try, government, civic groups—all 
have a stake in community develop- 
ment programs with more “teeth” 
in them. There are questions to be 
answered through experimentation 
and much hard thinking. For in- 
stance, should community develop- 
ment be part of C ommunity Chest 
and United Fund campaigns? Are 
local foundations a logical source 
of help? What support should come 
from business and industry? From 
labor unions? From local govern- 
ment? From public school adult 
education? Is private support feasi- 
ble or is this an area for state sup- 
port? Whatever the source of sup- 
port, does support necessarily imply 
control? These are some of the 
questions to be resolved in putting 
community development ona sound 
basis financially. 


For Future Issues 

In this article we have touched 
lightly on some of the issues be- 
fore community development. In 
forthcoming issues of ApuLT LEap- 
ERSHIP it is hoped that some of the 
questions raised can be explored 
more fully, together with other is- 
sues readers will raise. Readers 
are invited to advise the editors 
as to the kinds of community de- 
velopment articles they would like 
to have included. 

Comment is especially invited as 
to the following list of possible 
topics for future issues: 

1. Definitions and concepts: (a) 
The nature of communities and 
how to understand them. (b) The 
meaning of community develop- 
ment today. Will it help the prac- 
titioner, the educator, the volunteer 
to work together in evolving a 
clearer definition of community ~de- 
velopment? Can it be defined in 
terms that communicate to and 
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help draw together the specialized 
interests comprising the commun- 
ity—the businessman, the social 
scientist, the government official, 
the social worker, the housewife, 
the educator, the engineer, the 
union member, the planner, the 
foundation executive, the physician 

—all those whose diverse talents 
have to go into any real commun- 
ity Ahese oe iur effort. 


The community development 
process: Will theoretical analysis 
of the processes of community study, 
community organizz ition, commu- 
nity planning, action, evaluation be 
he ipful? Will community action re- 
ports be helpful? 


3. The role of the professional: 


What are the functions of the pro- 
fessional when the basic aim is to 
help people develop the maturity 
and the competence to solve their 
community problems? 

4. Training for community de- 
velopment: What kinds of training 
are needed and at what levels of 
participation? Can the practitioner, 
the educator, the scientist, the vol- 
unteer together help prescribe the 
kinds of training required? 

5. Leadership development: What 
kinds of leadership are demanded 
for community development? How 
are they best developed? 


6. Community development re- 
search: What kinds of research are 
most needed? Can the practitioner 
provide the kinds of data the so- 
cial scientist needs? Is it possible 
to encourage and facilitate the 
kind of record keeping that will pro- 
vide necessary research data? Can 
research take some of the guess- 
work out of community develop- 
ment efforts? 

The application of social sci- 
ence concepts: What concepts have 
application to community develop- 
ment? How can the social scientist 
communicate them to the practi- 
tioner and to the volunteer? How 
can the social scientist learn from 
the practitioner? 

8. Financing: Is it possible to 
finance community development 
through a sound bal: incing of pub- 
lic and private sources at ‘the same 
time maintaining the freedom and 
independence consistent with com- 
munity development principles? 
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Voluntary Associations 
Continued from page 269 


ciations with similar functions, con- 
flict within the association resulting 
from the hete rogeneity of the group 
members, ineflectivencia of intra- 
communication, a decrease of the 
material or symbolic incentives 
offered by the association, a relative 
decrease in the need of a function 
or functions rendered by the asso- 
ciation to its members or to the 
community and the extent to which 
the association is able to coordinate 
its formal and informal relation- 
ships. 


With a declining membership, 
efforts are made to comtrel the drop 
by introducing new __ incentives, 
added services, professional and 
administrative staff in order to dis- 
charge and supervise such serv- 
ices. Special communicative de- 
vices appear with the declining 
frequency of face to face inter- 
action, preceded by the increasing 
structural differentiation and the 
separation of various functional 
activities. Furthermore, the associ- 
ation is confronted with the prob- 
lem of enforcing the pertinent 
features of its program through a 
relatively expensive outlay. Thus 
with an increase of controls there 
is a corresponding increase of staff 
and administrative expenditures. 
This phenomenon of increased con- 
trols, efforts to improve communi- 
cation, and the use of additional 
professional help can be found 
emerging not only when the mem- 
bership "declines; but also when 
the membership increases. 

Increase of expenditures can also 
be explained in terms of increased 
capital outlay to improve facilities 
in order to maintain organizational] 
prestige. 

With a decline in the member- 
ship of an organization, there is 
no immediate or actual decline in 
income. This phenomenon is due 
primarily to the greater efficiency 
of the organization in collecting 
dues and carrying out Snaneial 
drives. 

Material property will increase 
over a period of time, and _ this 
increase is closely related to the 
expenditures for staff and upkeep. 
Unless the material property is 
withdrawn from use or permitted 


to deteriorate, these service expen- 
ditures cannot be reduced below a 
certain level. 

In conclusion, the processes we 
have described appear to be nec- 
essary consequences for the per- 
formance of many tasks that society 
considers important. As long as 
people maintain the present variety 
of interest, as long as the need for 
identification with interest groups 
continues, as long as they wish to 
carry out these interests freely, and 
as long as the voluntary associa- 
tion is a mechanism for integrating 
or mediating change, so long will 
it be an important part of the social 
environment.® The future of the 
voluntary association will depend 
in part upon the degree of freedom 
we maintain in our society. 


“*Francis E. Merrill, Society and Culture 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957) Chapter 24. 


Comments by Mr. Whitney 


Continued from page 266 


order of business for that organiza- 
tion to bring its fundamental law 
up to the times and up to its needs. 


Law never applies itself; men 
apply it. Whether constitutions are 
“living documents,” satisfying 
changing human needs, depends 
upon whether those who apply 
them have Malcolmn Knowles’ “dy- 
namic conception of law that takes 
into account changing times and 
new knowledge . . .” 

Many who apply parliamentary 
law in meetings of the people’s 
free, private organizations through- 
out the land, sadly have not been 
widely possessed of this dynamic 
conception. If my response to 
“Move Over, Mr. Robert,” should 
cause even a slight movement away 
from ritualistic procedure to the 
real essence of parliamentary law— 
full protection for democratic dis- 
cussion and inquiry, followed by 
democratic decision- making—then 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP has made a 
worthy contribution to a basic need 
of our time. That need is complete 
mobilization of the brain power of 
every individual, and full opportu- 
nity for free expression of all in- 
dividual minds, to the end that 
modern man may “brainstorm” his 
way out of the impending grave 
threat to his very existence. 
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A Philosophy of Community 


BY JESS OGDEN 


‘Bin community is good which 
bases _ its stability on the fact of 
change rather than on the hope of 
keeping things as they are. For 
change is a fact. We cannot stop 
it if we would. We are living in a 
world of change which is so rapid 
as to be dizzying. 

That community is good which 
understands the implications of its 
past and present so well that it can 
anticipate the future and master- 
fully administer that which is about 
to be. For though change cannot 
be stopped, its direction can, per- 
haps, be guided—if we have the 
will, the ‘eiadee, the unceasing 
vigilance, and the unflagging zeal 
to make the attempt. 

That community is good which 
has the conviction that change 
should come through de »mocratic 
processes, slow and uneven though 
they be, and which provides for the 
kind of planning and organization 
that will facilitate these processes. 

That community is good which 
strives to make oot. individual 
master of his own circumstance and 
environment rather than to train 
him to fit an established pattern. 

That community is good which 


Jess Ogden was an “oldtimer” in 
community development. The pro- 
gram he created through the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Virginia, with the full partnership 
of his wife, Jean, has for years 
been a beacon for others here 
and abroad who have sought to 
strengthen democracy at its roots, 
the local community. The following 
statement of community develop- 
ment philosophy distilled out of 
their years of community experi- 
ence, and dated only a few days 
before his death, was contributed 
by Jess to a current community de- 
velopment project of the NUEA 
Community Development Division. 
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Development 


Jess OcpEN, one of the pio- 
neers of the adult education 
movement in this country, and 
a member of the staff of the 
extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 


Char- 
lottesville, passed away on 
February 24. A memorial 
statement by Howard Mc- 
Clusky will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of AputT LEap- 
ERSHIP. 


recognizes that a voluntary team- 
w nek of many interests and of many 
skills is vastly superior to subordi- 
nating these skills and interests to 
already established leadership, no 
matter how farseeing, efficient, and 
benevolent. 

That community is good which 
is more anxious to discover and 
encourage new leadership than it 
is to support—or even to overthrow 
—the old. In a democracy every- 
one is a leader. The job of the 
community is to furnish opportu- 
nity for leadership and give special 
training in specialized fields. 

That community is good which 
sees life in the round—which thinks 
of beauty and philosophy as highly 
as it does of efficiency and makes 
adequate provision for their pur- 
suit. 

That community is good which 
makes possible a more abundant 
life in its broadest interpretation. 
The acid test of any step a commu- 
nity may contemplate is whether 
it gives increasing scope “even unto 
the least of these: ” To the extent 
that it limits potentialities of any— 
especially the least—it is not in the 
democratic way of life. 

Men—and women—of good will 
cannot fail to bring life—-and that 
more abundantly. The community 
that bends all its energies and all 


ee 


Jess Ogden 


its resources to developing all 
citizens into such men and women 
will be moving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of * ‘someday we hope.” 

Education that changes commu- 
nities must allow for “reaction” time 
of the individuals concerned, for 
lifelong habits and attitudes must 
be changed in the process. 

Time is also essential to that 
broadening of the base of participa- 
tion and leadership which are im- 
portant factors in assuring the con- 
tinuation of the process set in mo- 
tion. The mortality is high in both 
professional and lav leadership. This 
underlines the danger, merely from 
the standpoint of survival of a 
program, of placing too much de- 
pendence on a few persons in the 
community. 

Acceptance of leadership by the 
individuals fitted for it by tempe ra- 
ment and _ training, but unaccus- 
tomed to it as a result of status in 
the community, is a slow process. 
Acceptance of such leaders by a 
community accustomed to * ‘heredi- 
tary” leaders may be even slower. 
Patterns and folkways of communi- 
ties as well as habits of individuals 
must have time to change. 

We assume, and we believe we 
have proved, that if you set pom 
to do things important to thei 
own and their community's wi 
fare, they will develop that real- 
ization of their own importance 
essential to self-development. One 
thing seems clear: whatever the 
approach, there must, at some place 
in the program, be provision for 
careful stock-taking and planning 
in relation to resources as well as 
needs and for a program of action 
which grows out of careful study 
of the situation. 
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Fellowships Are Awarded to 39 
By Fund for Adult Education 


Fellowships totaling $205,000 have 
been awarded to 39 educators, newspa- 
permen and broadcasters by The Fund 
for Adult Education. 

C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
Fund, which was established as an inde- 
pendent organization in 1951 by The 
Ford Founda ition, today made public the 
names of the 33 men and six women 
who have won grants. He also opened 
for applications the Fund’s Mass Media 
and Leadership Training Awards Pro- 
gram for 1959-1960 from which a similar 
array of awards will be made next year. 

The Fund fellows were chosen from 
hundreds of candidates throughout the 
United States by a national selection com- 
mittee whose co-chairmen were Edward 
W. Barrett, dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Journalism, and 
Laurence F. Kinney, Director of Aca- 
demic Relations, Memphis Adult Educa- 
tion Center, Southwestern University. The 
members of the Selection Committee 
were: Marquis Childs, Washington col- 
umnist; Mary L. Collings, Chief, Exten- 
sion Training Branch, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Ben Euwema, College of 
the Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Leonard Haas, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Clarence D. Jayne, University 
of Wyoming; Howard Johnson, Principal, 
Denver's Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School; Edward Stanley, National Broad- 
casting Company; Ralph Steetle, Joint 
Council on Educational Television. 

Mr. Fletcher said, “The fellowships 
will enable the recipients to study for up 
to one year subjects of their choice at 
institutions and agencies which they 
themselves designate. The Fund is con- 
fident that the resulting increase in 
knowledge and sharpening of skills will 
make possible a better product—whether 
that product be instruction, editorials, 
or television programming. We feel sure 
that the year of study and training will 
make the grantees more effective in the 
liberal education of the adults whom they 
reach. Liberal adult education concerns 
itself with the continuing improvement of 
the mature individual in the responsible 
exercise of his freedom, both as a private 
person and as a citizen in a free society.” 

The fellowship winners are from 21 
states. They will study at 17 universities 
and engage in training projects at a va- 
riety of agencies including the United 
Nations in New York, the Committee for 
Economic Development and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Those awarded fellowships are: 

LOGUE, HANCHEY E., state 4-H 
club leader, Alabama Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Auburn; SANDERS, JAMES 
W., radio and TV instructor, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; LANTRIP, 
DEWEY S., state 4-H club agent, Arkan- 
sas Agricultural Extension Service, Little 


Rock; McDONALD, WALLACE A., ex- 


tension representative, University of Cali- 


fornia, Albany; EDWARDS, COLIN D., 


news broadcaster, Berkeley, Calif., 
ROGER, SIDNEY, assistant to editor, 


Dispatcher 1.L.W.U., Berkeley; CHAM- 
BERLIN, RAY P., department of confer- 
ences, University of California, Los An- 
geles; MANN, CLAUD P. Jr., TV news 
and special events director, Salinas, Calif. 
BRISTOW, AVON, Bureau of Class 
Instruction, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Denver; MEETH, 
LOUIS H. Jr., director adult and veteran 
education, Pinellas County, Clearwater, 
Fla.; RIVERS, WILLIAM L., Assistant 
Professor of Journalism, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables; DAVIS, GEORGE 
S. JR., supervisor of adult and veteran 
education, Duval County, Neptune Beach, 
Fla.; HARGETT, EARL F., director, 
University of Georgia Center, Albany. 
ALLEN, LAWRENCE 4A.., instructor 
in library science, Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Charleston; MANSFIELD, RICH- 
ARD E. JR., radio staff producer-director, 
Chicago; MURDOCK, MISS CLOTYE 
M., associate editor, Ebony Magazine, 
Chicago; STEVENS, WILLIAM L., 
assistant to the dean, University College, 
University of Chicago; HAW KINS, WIL- 
LIAM, president, Local 1545, U.S. Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, Harvey, 
Ill.; GEISERT, WILLIAM R., assistant 
dean of men, Texas Technological Col- 
lege (on leave), Bloomington, Ind. 
BECKER, SAM L., director, Division 
of Television-Radio-Film, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; RILEY, THOMAS L., Asso- 
ciate agricultural extension agent, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky; KIECKHEFER, 
ERWIN W., farm editor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.; SULLI- 
VAN, EDWARD T.., administrator, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 57 Health and Welfare Fund, 
Cambridge, Mass.; TRAINOR, WIL- 
LIAM J., director, northeastern region, 
American Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion, South Sudbury, Mass.; EWIGLE- 


BEN, ROBERT L., superintendent of 
schools, Crystal Community Schools, 
Crystal, Mich.; CHUCKER, HAROLD, 


copy desk chief Minneapolis Star, Minne- 
apolis. 

KARASOV, MRS. DORIS, volunteer 
community leader, study in television 
education, University of Minnesota and 
KTCA-TV, St. Paul; SOLLIE, REV. 
CARLTON R., minister, Mississippi Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, George- 
town, Miss.; McGUIRE, DENNIS A., TV 
writer, Omaha, Neb.; HUNGERFORD, 
ETHELBERT A., director of operations, 
Metropolitan Educational Television Asso- 
ciation, Chappaqua, N.Y.; LOWER, EL- 
MER W., director of special projects, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.; VAUGHN, MRS. 
BETTY J., volunteer educator, Board of 
Cooperative Education Services, So. Glen 


Falls, N.Y.; CLAYTON, JOHN S., De- 
partment of Radio, TV and Motion Pic- 
tures, University of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill. 

GIDUZ, ROLAND, managing editor, 
Chapel Hill News Leader, Chapel Hill; 
HARDWICKE, MRS. CALLIE C., home 
development specialist, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, Raleigh; 
JOHNSON, MRS. CERNORIA D., exec- 
utive director, Urban League, Oklahoma 
City; ALFORD, MRS. ELISABETH M.., 
radio copywriter, woman’s director, Wal- 
terboro, $.C.; CARLE, WAYNE M., in- 
structor in journalism, Brigham Young 
University, Orem, Uteh; HARTLEY, 
JAMES R., supervisor, adult education 
services, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


COLONIAL LIVING. 16 mm. Color and 
sound, 15 min. International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blwd., Chicago 
4, Ill. Purchase, $135. Also available 
from local educational film libraries. 

Life in a colonial home in Virginia is 
depicted in this film, which shows how 
arts and crafts developed; how the home 
was itself a small manufacturing center; 
and the part each individual played in 
the community life. 


A TIME OUT OF WAR. 16 mm. Black 
and white, sound, 22 min. Educational 
Sales Dept., University of California Ex- 
tension, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Purchase, 
$120.00, Rental, $10.00. 

A documentary of the Civil War, de- 
scribing an hour’s truce between a sol- 
dier from the North and one from the 
South. 


PROUD YEARS. 16 mm. Black and White, 
sound, 28 min. Available from Center 
for Mass Communication, 1125 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York 25, N. Y. Rental, 
$7.00. 

Shows how disabilities of senior citi- 
zens can be minimized through treatment 
and physical and mental therapy. For 
groups dealing with problems of the 
oldster. 


MAKING A WORK SAMPLING STUDY. 
16 mm. Color and black and white, sound, 
23 min. Available from Educational Film 
Sales, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. Rental, Color, 
$6.00, B. & W., $4.00. 

How to make a work sampling study is 
shown in detail, including definition of 
the problem, observation, analysis, sum- 
mary and data reporting. 


MONGANGA. 16 mm. Color and sound, 
56 min. Available from Association Films, 
Ridgefield, N.J., LaGrange, Ill., San Fran- 
cisco 3, and Dallas 2, Tex. Free. 

This winner of the Silver Reel award 
depicts the experiences of a medical 
missionary in Africa, as he ministers to 
the medical and spiritual needs of natives 
in the Belgian Congo. 
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Summer 


California: June 16-July 26. 

Two courses in Family Life Education. 
University of California, Berkeley. Write: 
Judson Landis, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 


California: June 22-August 3. 
Colorado: July 20-August 31. 


Human Relations Institute, The Lisle Fel- 
lowship, Inc. Intensive training in human 
relations through group living. For young 
adults. Also held in several countries of 
Europe, Asia and South America. Write: 
DeWitt C. Baldwin, Lisle Fellowship Inc., 
204 S. State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


California: June 23-August 2. 


Problems in Adult Education and Curricu- 
lum, University of San Francisco. Study 
of the developing curriculum of adult 
education. For in-service and prospective 
adult education teachers and administra- 
tors. Write: Rev. John M. Hynes, S.]., 
Director, University of San Francisco. 


California: July 12-13. 

Workshop on Use of Television in Library 
Adult Education, San Francisco. Discus- 
sion of problems in use of television, 
films, slides and kines. For librarians in- 
terested in TV adult education programs. 
Write: Eleanor Phinney, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, 


Chicago 11, Il. 


California: July 13. 


Workshop on Library’s Role in Adult 
Education. For library trustees. The 
library as an educational force. Speaker: 
Fz, Scott Fletcher, president, Fund for 
Adult Education. Write: Eleanor Fer- 
guson, Public Library Association, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 


California: July 17-26. 


Santa Barbara Workshop on Adult Edu- 
cation. Theme, Adult Education, A Com- 
munity Enterprise. For a selected group 
of teachers, counselors, administrators, 
and representatives from public and pri- 
vate agencies. Write: Dept. of Confer- 
ences, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 


California: August 24-29. 


Advanced Laboratory in Human Rela- 
tions, Lake Arrowhead Conference Cen- 
ter. This program is designed primarily 
for persons who have participated in 
group development laboratories or sensi- 
tivity programs. It will stress application 
of such training to work groups in in- 
dustrial, governmental and civic organi- 
zations. Write: Warren H. Schmidt, Uni- 
versity Extension University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. 


Colorado: August 24-30. 
Great Books Foundation Summer Insti- 


april, 1958 


tute, Aspen. Participants read and dis- 
cuss important books. Open to interested 
persons. Write: Great Books Foundation, 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, III. 


Colorado: August 25-27. 

Adult Services Workshop for librarians, 
University of Denver. Write: Stuart 
Baillie, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


Europe: July 3-August 20. 

Music and art appreciation tour of San 
Francisco State College. For students 
over 18 and adults interested in the arts. 
Write: Dr. Sterling Wheelwright, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco 
27. 


Florida: June 17-July 4 and July 7-25. 


Organization and administration of adult 
education, June 17-July 4. An overview 
of adult education in the United States— 
graduate course offered as a workshop. 
Second session, Community College Edu- 
cation, July 7-25. Both for community 
college personnel, teachers and adminis- 
trators. Write: Dr. Harvey K. Meyer, 
College of Education, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 


Florida: June 16-July 26. 


Adult Education for Community Devel- 
opment—A study of the role of adult 
education in the process of community 
development with emphasis on the so- 
ciological factors influencing participation 
and community change. For professional 
personnel working in communities. 
Write: Head, Adult Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


Florida: June 16-August 9. 

Adult Education in School and Commu- 
nity—-A general introductory course to the 
field of adult education with special em- 
phasis on an historical perspective of the 
field. For anyone interested in adult ed- 
ucation. Write: Head, Adult Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Georgia: June 18-July 23. 
Adult Leadership Through Group Dis- 


cussion. Six sessions covering techniques 
an resources. Write: The Georgia Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, University 
of Georgia, Athens. 


Illinois: July 13-19. 

Great Books Foundation Summer Insti- 
tute, Lake Forest College. Great Books 
method is followed in reading and discus- 
sing important books. One talk by visiting 
speaker. Write: Great Books Foundation, 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Il. 


Illinois: July 14-August 1. 


Workshop for Administrators of Univer- 
sity Adult Education, offered by the De- 
partment of Education of the University 


Training Opportunities 


of Chicago. Covers planning creative 
programs, handling administrative prob- 
lems. For deans and directors of evening 
colleges and university extension divi- 
sions, Write: Cyril O. Houle, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37. 


Indiana: June 9-13. 


Institute in Library Adult Education. An 
introduction to the use of discussion meth- 
ods, program planning, evaluation, and 
how to apply principles and methods for 
improved library-sponsored activities. 
Write: Paul Bergevin, Box 42, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


Indiana: July 20-25 and August 4-14. 


Institute in Adult Education, Indiana 
University. A survey of educational con- 
ditions, principles and techniques for de- 
veloping adult religious education pro- 
grams. Write: Dr. Paul Bergevin, Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education, Box 42, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


lowa: June 17-August 13. 


Teaching Adults—Administration of Ad- 
ult Education in Public Schools. For 
graduate students. State University of 
lowa, Iowa City. Write: Extension Divi- 
sion, State University of lowa, lowa City. 


lowa: July 23 to August 29. 
Methods in Adult Education. For people 
with teaching and adult education ex- 
perience. Iowa State College, Ames. 
Write: G. E. Holmes, 218 Curtiss Hall, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 


lowa: June 18-July 23. 


Methods of Adult Homemaking. (Course 
408) For people with no experience in 
the field. Adult Education in Family 
Life. (Course 609) For people with 
teaching and adult education experiences. 
Iowa State College, Ames. Write: Dr. 
Mary Lyle, 8B MacKay, Iowa State Col- 


lege, Ames. 


Maine: June 15-July 4 (first session); 


July 13-August 1 (second session). 

Twelfth Annual Summer Laboratory in 
Human Relations Training of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, Gould Academy, Bethel. A labora- 
tory environment providing opportunity 
for exploring and practicing basic skills 
in human relations. For persons in train- 
ing. consultant, leadership and adminis- 
trative positions. Write: National Train- 
ing Laboratories, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Maine: August 10-22. 


Leadership Skills Workshop. Gould Acad- 
emy, Bethel. For elementary school prin- 
cipals. Human relations and leadership 
concerns will be explored under super- 
vision of National Training Laboratories. 
Write: Department of Elementary School 
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Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Maine: August 10-16. 


Great Books Foundation Summer Insti- 
tute, Colby College, Waterville. Using 
Great Books Method, participants read 
and discuss selected books. Write: Great 
Books Foundation, 37 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Massachusetts: July 14-August 8. 
Workshop in the Improvement of Human 
Relations. Boston University Conference 
Center, Osgood Hill, North Andover. For 
educators and clergy, industrial mana- 
gers, executives, training and personnel 
directors, health and social workers, 
group work leaders, lawyers, labor offi- 
cials, psychologists and sociologists. Write: 
Dr. Kenneth D. Benne, Boston University 
Human Relations Center, 270 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15. 


Mexico: July 1-August 16. 

University of Guanajuato Summer Ses- 
sion. Courses in Spanish, literature, his- 
tory, painting, ceramics. Write: Prof. 
Horacio Lopez Suarez, University of 
Guanajuato, GCto. 


Michigan: June 9-12. 


Institute on Cooperative Education and 
Organization, The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., and The Cooperative Un- 
ion of Canada. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. A pro- 
fessional workshop for those who are de- 
voting all or a major portion of their time 
to educational work in cooperative organ- 
izations. Write: Hayes Beall, Coopera- 
tive League of U.S.A., 343 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago 4. 


Michigan: June 15-18. 


Seminar: Leadership in Continuing Edu- 
cation. Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education. A professional, in-service 
training program designed for leaders in 
university extension and evening colleges. 
Attendance limited to 30. Write: H. H. 
Neville, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


Michigan: June 23-August 2. 


Adult Education Methods (HI20), prac- 
tice and procedures in working with 
adults; Workship in Home, School and 
Community Relations, (HI30), leader- 
ship training for school, home and com- 
munity, for parents, teachers, citizens; 
and Adult Education (HI82) an intro- 
duction to the field of adult education. 
Planned for school administrators, teach- 
ers, librarians, group workers. Write: 
Howard McClusky, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


Missouri: July 7-11. 


Workshop on Adult Education. State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. For pro- 
gram leaders of civic, church, labor, busi- 
ness and professional groups. Write: Dr. 
Eli F. Mittler, Missouri Adult Education 
Association, Kirksville. 


Nebraska: July 14-August 16. 


Principles of Adult Education. University 
of Omaha. A survey and analysis of the 
adult education movement in the U.S 
for adult program leaders and school ad- 
ministrators, Write: Donald Emery, Di- 
rector Suminer Sessions, University of 
Omaha. 


New York: June 2-6. 


Eighth Annual Institute for Training 
Specialists. New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. Aims are to develop an un- 
derstanding of industry's purpose in con- 
ducting education and tr: ining programs; 
to develop skills in analysis ‘and under- 
standing of the learning processes; and 
to develop an understanding of tested 
programs for meeting common needs. 
Write: Prof. Robert F. Risley, Coordinat- 
or of Special Programs, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 


New York: June 11-14. 


14th Annual Institute of Community 
Leadership, Syracuse University. For vol- 
unteer civic, organization and other com- 
munity leaders. Theme, “Building Com- 
munities in an Age of Change.” Write: 
Richard W. Rueter, New York State 
Citizens’ Council, 610 E. Fayette St., 
Syracuse 3. 


New York: June 23-August 8. 


Three workshops: (1) Human Relations 
in Business, (2) Effective Leadership in 
Business, and (3) The Art of Talking 
Things Over. New School for Social Re- 
search, N.Y. These are (1) for business 
men and women; (2) for junior execu- 
tives and supervisors; and (3) for the 
homemaker and others interested in lead- 
ership. Write: Helen H. Shell, 349 E. 
50th St., ‘New York 22. 


New York: June 29-August 24. 


Chautauqua Institution will sponsor an 
informal educational cultural and recrea- 
tional program for both professionals and 
non-professionals. Write: Ralph McCal- 
lister, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


New York: June 30-August 8. 


Workshops in Human Relations, Syracuse 
University. A laboratory where people 
from schools, industries, and community 
organizations can develop practical skills 
and understandings in human relations. 
Write: Dr. Thomas E. Clayton, School of 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10. 


New York: June 30-August 8. 


Organization, Administration and Super- 
vision of Adult Education. Intensive 
treatment of duties and opportunities of 
teachers and administrators of adult ed- 
ucation. Write: Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, The University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
14. 


New York: June 30-July 18. 


Workshop in Family Relations, Syracuse 


University. Covers research findings in 
family life studies. For teachers, social 
and personnel workers, parents. Write: 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Manwell, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, 


New York: July 16-19. 


Silver Bay Conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Industry. For executive officers, 
supervisors, personnel managers. Write: 
William F. Meyer, National Board of 
YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 


New York: July 21-August 8. 


Workshop on Community Organization 
for Action, Syracuse University. For both 
professional and_ volunteer ‘workers in 
education, social service, public health. 
Write: Dr. Norman R. Roth, School of 
Social Work, Syracuse University, 400 
Comstock Ave., Syracuse 10. 


Nova Scotia: August 13-23. 


School of Community Arts. A folk school 
in arts and crafts, choral and instrumental 
music. For community leaders and teach- 
ers of adult classes. Write: J. Patrick 
McAdam, Adult Education Division, De- 
partment of Education, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 


Ohio: June 16-July 26. 


Intergroup Relations Workshop, Western 
Reserve University. For social workers, 
teachers, community group workers, ad- 
ministrators, hospital personnel and social 
science majors. A program designed to 
broaden understanding of the social and 
psychological forces which cause inter- 
group conflicts. Write: Marvin B. Suss- 
man, Director, Intergroup Workshop, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6. 


Ohio: June 19-July 23. 


“Africa, South of the Sahara,” Ohio State 
University. Includes geography, social 
and politic: al aspects, art and culture. 
For students, teachers, community lead- 
ers, and others interested in public affairs. 
Write: Summer Program on Africa Com- 
mittee, 211 University Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10. 


Pennsylvania: June 6-\ugust 29. 

Two workshops: Introduction to Group 
Dynamics, and Analysis of Group Par- 
ticipé ition. Temple University. The first 
covers general concepts about groups and 
their leade rship; the second analyzes group 
behavior and forces affecting it. For ex- 
perienced people who work with groups. 
Write: Group Dynamics Center, Temple 
University, Philz ide ‘Iphia 22. 


Pennsylvania: June 14-21; Augst 2-9; 
August 23-30. 

Three Residential Seminars on World 
Affairs, Lafayette College. For adult 
education leaders. 

June 14-21: Indian-American Relations— 
Key to the Far East. An analysis of 
neutralism, Indian socialism, the new na- 
tionalism. 


adult leadership 
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August 2-9: US—USSR: An Evaluation. A 
study of the objectives of two great 
powers in political, economic and mili- 
tary terms. 

August 23-30: Role of Force in Foreign 
Policy. Methods by which force can be 
used in foreign policy. Write: Program 
Coordinator, Residential Seminars on 
World Affairs, Lafayette College, Easton. 


Pennsylvania: June 23-July 3. 

Advanced Workshop in Community- 
School Health Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. For school administrators, 
teachers, public health personnel, social 
workers, physicians, community leaders. 


July 7-18. 

Correlation of Creative Teaching of Folk 
Dance with Related Arts, University of 
Pittsburgh. For college teachers and 
adult group leaders. 


July 21-August 1. 


Recreation Leadership Development, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. To provide recrea- 
tion leadership and to develop methods 
and techniques of intergroup participa- 
tion. For information on all three work- 
shops, write: Dr. Minnie L. Lynn, 2816 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13. 


Pennsylvania: July 16-August 6. 

Six Institutes on The Bible for Modern 
Man, Judaism and Christianity, Basic 
Issues of Jewish Living, The Enduring 
Heritage. Lectures, discussion and work- 
shops comprise the program. Open to 
interested adults. Write: Dept. of Adult 
Jewish Education, B'nai B'rith, 1640 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Tennessee: May 2-4; June 15-21; 

July 13-19; August 29-Sept. 1. 

Workshops on Citizenship and Integra- 
tion, Highlander Folk School. Discussion 
of problems faced by people in com- 
munity organizations and by social work- 
ers. Write: Myles Horton, Director, High- 
lander Folk School, Monteagle. 


Washington, D.C.: June 23-July 14. 


Institute on Human Relations and Inter- 
group Understanding, American Univer- 
sity. Write: Coordinator of Institutes, 
American University, Washington 16, D.C. 


Wisconsin: June 30-August 22. 


Principles of Adult Education, an orienta- 
tion course for professionals, agricultural 
extension workers, librarians, community 
leaders, given at the University of Wis- 
consin. Write: Prof. Burton W. Kreitlow, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Wisconsin: July 13-August 9. 

Summer School of George Williams Col- 
lege, College Camp, Wis. Courses in 
group work, guidance, community organi- 
zation and YMCA history. For beginning 
secretaries in YMCA and professionz ils. 


Write: Karl P. Zerfoss, 5315 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
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The well-known program based on the Indiana 
plan .. . backed by 5 years of research... 
used by 3 denominations in 26 states 


Desi 

Tus easy-to-use and a 

effective program can be Ik d | 
the backbone of a dynamic e ! \ t 
program of learning in Or u 


churches of all denomina- 
tions and all sizes today. 


© 
conve mieoe  Kdducation 
education, it trains people Pp 
in the 


for leadership, to work 
Church 


together, and to grow in 
by Paul Bergevin and John McKinley 


understanding and re- 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


sponsibility. 
$6.00 at your bookstore 
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CENTRA‘ BLDG. LAMBERT BLDG. - SUITE 201 4832 N. LINCOLN AVE. 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON LONG BEACH 3, CALIF. CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


, 
10 Days Free Examination 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Exomination, iF 


at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


{-) Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course (30 lessons) $2.75 
{-] Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Course (70 lessons) $3.75 


} Sevet If you check here and enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing 
charges. Return guarantee applies, of course. 


Name School 
Subjects Taught Address 
Zone i 
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THE COMMUNITY THEATRE AND HOW 
IT WORKS. By John Wray Young. Harp- 
er and Brothers. 1957. 166 pp. $3.50. 


John Wray Young, who has spent many 
years as a director in community theaters 
and who, with his wife Margaret, has 
built one of the most successful of these 
institutions in Shreveport, Louisiana, has 
now written a most readable and useful 
guide to the organization and operation 
of a community theater. 


No one who has watched the growth 
of the non-professional theater in Amer- 
ica can any longer doubt that almost any 
community needs and can have a theater 
as part of its cultural expression and as 
a center of creative activity. 

It is estimated that there are some 
2,000 well-organized community theaters 
in the country, if we exclude the college, 
high school, recreation department, 
church, labor union, corporation plant, 
and farmer grange groups. Altogether it 
is estimated that there are 350,000 “little 
theater” groups throughout the country. 
They represent a genuine people’s theater 
in the truest sense of the word. 

Mr. Young points out the problems 
involved in organizing a community 
theater, in acquiring a plant, financial 
backing, and qualified executive person- 
nel. The key officer should be an able, 
wise, and likeable director. He must 
know the community in which his theater 
is situated, must be a part of its civic, 
social and cultural life, and must be able 
to enlist support for his enterprise. He 
must know his directing job, for the 
standards of production in the community 
theater are high enough to require pro- 
fessional knowledge and theatrical flair. 
But he must also be able to transmit his 
knowledge to his casts and technicians; 
he must, in other words, be also a 
teacher, guide and inspirer. His enthusi- 
asm must infect his workers, the mem- 
bers of his boards, and the citizens of 
his community. 


“In my own personal 
work and for my stu- 
dents when prepar- 
ing for their exams, 
Aes found the 
Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series 
highly satisfactory 
reference books." 
DR. BERGEN EVANS. 


"130 titles in a wide variety of subjects 


Available at all bookstores 


Mr. Young’s book is written simply 
and is ciclo ‘ssed to community leaders 
who may wish to know, step by step, how 
to proceed in establishing a theater, to 
select their first bills, and how to produce 
their first plays. He is sane and prac- 
tical, paying his respects to good dra- 
matic literature but avoiding fads and 
highbrow showoffism. He insists that the 
needs of the community are more im- 
portant than the personal likes and 
prejudices of the director, influential 
member of the board or financial backer. 


BrRYLLION FAGIN 

Associate Professor of English 
and Drama 

Johns Hopkins University 


DESIGN FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
CHURCH. By Paul Bergevin and John 
McKinley. The Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 1958. $6.00. 320 pp- 


This book tackles constructively a 
problem with which Protestant churches 
have wrestled for a very long time: how 
to make the teaching function of the 
church effective in the adult area. 

The lecture method, the question-and- 
answer period, have met with indifferent 
success. Two adult educators spent five 
years in research, working with a thou- 
sand persons to find out why, and to set 
up some principles and methods which 
would encourage adults to accept respon- 
sibility for learning activities. 

They set up a variety of programs in 
15 local churches and observed the pat- 
terns of failure and success. Identifying 
some educational conditions which seemed 
to be characteristic of successful pro- 
grams, they worked out a flexible plan 
of operation and tested it out in 20 more 
churches. The book describes the Indiana 
Plan for Adult Religious Education which 
grew out of this research. 

One significant feature of the plan is 
its ads uptability: : it can be used in whole 
or in part, and it is fitted to the specific 
needs of different churches and different 
denominations. It focuses attention upon 
the learner rather than the content. Some 
problems which emerged from the study 
were: (1) The lack of understanding 
of the adult learner—his fear of revealing 
his ignorance and his need for a favorable 
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climate encouraging freedom of expres- 
sion; (2) The need for training partici- 
pants as well as leaders; and (3) The im- 
portance of involving participants in 
developing their own programs in terms 
of their own interests and needs and of 
helping them to evaluate objectively. The 
plan assumes the use of group discussion. 

Part I discusses principles and clearly 
relates them to their specific use in adult 
education. Part II presents a plan for 
training and action, giving religious 
details which can easily be followed. The 
volume will be valuable to all who are 
engaged in planning the adult program 
in the church and should stimulate lead- 
ers to change their programs to fit present- 
day needs. 


WE AMERICANS. By Doris F. Pantell. 
Editor-Consultant, Angelica W. Cass. 
Oxford Book Company, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1957. 279 pp. 
$1.20 paper; $1.75 cloth. 

It may be predicted that this text will 
be widely used in adult classes and in 
libraries. It has grown out of long ex- 
periences with classes for adult newcom- 
ers and for native-born citizens with only 
an elementary education. It covers in 
sequence the information needed on our 
government, our traditions and our way 
of life. It also includes what the new- 
comer needs to know about his rights 
and how to become a citizen. The book 
is designed for the adult of average read- 
ing ability, is extremely simple but thor- 
oughly adult in tone, and is sufficiently 
up-to-date to include the desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court and the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 


A UN PEACE FORCE? By William R. 
Frye. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 257. 
Public Affairs Press, 22 East 38th Street, 
N.Y. 16, N.Y., 1957. 28 pp. 25c. 

This is a report of a study made by a 
U.N. correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. It was 
made in the belief that the UN’s success 
in using a small “police” force in the 
Middle East last autumn might open new 
avenues for strengthening the United 
Nations and that it was necessary to ex- 
plore ways and means of keeping “brush 
fire” hostilities between small nations from 
engulfing the superpowers and engaging 
their superweapons. The force “was an 
accident of history. It was created in 
such haste that even its parents scarcely 
recognized it. It was sent out to do a 
man’s work while still an infant, with few 
tools and fewer instructions.” And yet it 
stopped a war. The author goes on to 
discuss ways and means of organizing a 
truly effective UN peace te 
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For Another volume comprising 10 issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP is com- 


Convenient 
Reference the past year for handy future reference in the two ways listed here. 


pleted with publication of this issue. You can preserve every issue of 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
BOUND VOLUME NO. 6 $7.50 Each 


Every issue from May 1957 through April, 1958 is included in this sturdy volume, bound in handsome 
leatherette bookcloth, with ADULT LEADERSHIP imprinted in gold on the cover and backbone. An invalu- 
able handbook of leadership training ideas and information for your library or bookshelf. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
FLEX-O LEATHERETTE BINDERS $2.00 Each 


A handsome flexible binder for permanent filing of your own back copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP. Comes 
with 10 wire strands making it easy to insert or lift out individual copies without damaging them. Mid- 
night blue leatherette, with riveted backbone. ADULT LEADERSHIP stamped in gold on the cover and back- 
bone. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Volumes No. 2, 3, 4, and 5 also available. 
(eacausula $7.50 EACH 
Any Two Volumes............ $6.00 EACH 
Any Three Volumes.......... $5.00 EACH 


(There are no copies of Vol. |. It is out of print.) 
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